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PREFACE. 



The attempts at a reformation of the Premises of 
Geometry have been so numerous, and have met 
with so little success, that another essay in the 
same direction will doubtless be classed by many 
with the endeavours to square the circle or find 
perpetual motion. A little consideration, however, 
will shew that the circumstances are widely dif- 
ferent. The notion of irrational quantities, or 
quantities whose proportions cannot be exactly ex- 
pressed by means of numbers, is one which causes 
difficulty only to the uninstructed. However ex- 
tended the numbers of a fraction may be by which 
we attempt to express a proportion, it is readily 
seen, after a little familiarity with arithmetical 
conceptions, that the numerator may be a little 
too great or too small, while the addition or sub- 
traction of an unit may make too great a dif- 
ference in the opposite direction. There is then no 
reason to expect that any particular proportion, as 
that between the circumference and the diameter 
of a circle, should be capable of exact numerical 
expression ; or, in other words, that the squaring of 
the circle should be a possible problem. In geo- 
metry, on the other hand, there is positive a priori 
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argument for the possibility of attaining the end 
which reformers have had in view, and nothing but 
his predecessors' want of success to discourage the 
efforts of any new competitor in the same arena. 
The figures which form the subject of geometrical 
reasoning being wholly the creation of the under- 
standing, it would seem that they can be endowed 
with no essential qualities except such as are de- 
rived from the plan on which the elements of 
figure are put together in the conception of the 
geometrical species. If, therefore, we were able 
to analyse the first step taken by the understanding 
in the conception of figure, and to indicate the 
immediate relation by which the ultimate elements 
of surface and of line are combined in the con- 
ception of the simplest species of figure, the pro- 
positions enouncing this primitive synthesis, to- 
gether with those laying down, in like manner, 
the composition of the more complicated species, 
should constitute premises, from whence might 
directly be deduced every possible relation of the 
geometrical system. The question then arises. 
Have any of the proposed amendments been based 
on the ultimate analysis of all the species of geo- 
metrical figure? — and specially, Has the true ana- 
lysis of a plane as yet been propounded? 

In the complete conception of every kind of 
surface, each infinitesimal element of the surface 
must be brought successively before the mind and 
arranged in proper relation to the rest of the 
system, and whatever can be distinctly conceived 
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may be expressed in language. It must, there- 
fore be inherently possible to express in words the 
principle of arrangement or relation between its 
ultimate parts, characteristic of a plane as well 
as of every other species of surface. It was by 
such considerations that the author was led to dis- 
regard the old argument, that if the thing could be 
done at all, it would have been done long ago ; but, 
as soon as he began to study the analysis of figure, 
he found that the previous question, by what intel- 
lectual process we are originally made acquainted 
with figure in general, which was necessary in 
order to determine what was, and what was not 
an elementary conception, was entirely unsettled. 
It thus became necessary to undertake the ex- 
amination of one of the most vexed questions of 
metaphysics, and to trace the course of action 
and complex exeicise of our faculties, by which 
we originally obtain the knowledge of body, 
space aud form.^ Having carefully gone through 
this inquiry, and obtained certain results to his 
own satisfaction, the author felt it a strong 
corroboration of the solidity of his groundwork, 
when he found that the definitions to which 
he was led by the metaphysical investigatiou, 
including one wholly unexpected of a plane, 
aflForded an adequate basis for the science of 

* " Principled of Geometrical Demonstration," Taylor & 
Walton, 1844. " On the Development of the Understand- 
ing," 1848. "On the Knowledge of Body and Space." 
" Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc." Vol. ix., 1850. 
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geometry^ enabling us to dispense as well with 
the axioms, as with all ex absurdo proofs which 
has always been regarded as an incongruity in 
the system. 

As the only effective test of the actual attain- 
ment of the end which has so long been had in 
view^ the system proposed is applied in the follow- 
ing pages to the geometry of the first three books 
of Euclid^ marking those propositions which are 
simply copied out without any material alteration 
in the proof. 

If there be no important Mlacy in the reason- 
ing of the following pages^ the premises adopted 
in our system are not merely an improvement on 
those in ordinary use^ but they are the ultimate 
expression of the mode in which the fundamental 
conceptions of the science are brought into intel- 
lectual existence, and must therefore be the pri- 
mary source from whence all geometrical conviction 
is derived. No further room will then be left for 
essential reform, and it would be contrary to the 
spirit of sound philosophy if the name of Euclid 
were weighty enough to preserve the sway of his 
imperfect system in English education, when once 
the true foundation of the science was effectually 
made known. 
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straight line and the plane, and accordingly recti- 
lineal figures, or figures constructed of straight 
lines and plane surfaces (and primarily the triangle 
as the rectilineal figure of fewest sides), form the 
earliest subject of geometrical investigation. Now 
the form of a triangle may be varied at pleasure, 
by changing the proportion between the sides, 
without necessarily raising the question, whether 
there be any corresponding variation in the pro- 
portion of the angles. We may imagine a triangle 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Geometry is the science of form, position, and 
magnitude, the subject of which it treats consist- 
ing of figures drawn according to some definite 
law, while the aim of the science is the determi- 
nation of relations of position and magnitude 
necessarily holding good between different parta 
of the figured system, though not expressly men- 
tioned in the rule by which the latter is originally 
defined in the apprehension of the student. Thus, 
for example, the simplest kinds of figure are the 
straight line and the plane, and accordingly recti- 
lineal figures, or figures constructed of straight 
lines and plane surfaces (and primarily the triangle 
as the rectilineal figure of fewest sides), form the 
earliest subject of geometrical investigation. Now 
the form of a triangle may be varied at pleasure, 
by changing the proportion between the sides, 
without necessarily raising the question, whether 
there be any corresponding variation in the pro- 
portion of the angles. We may imagine a triangle 
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of three equal sides^ or a triangle in which one of 
the sides is much greater than either of the others^ 
without^ in the first place^ considering whether the 
angles will be equal or unequal^ or which of them 
will be the greater; but geometry teaches us^ that 
if two sides of a triangle are equal, the angles 
opposite to the equal sides are also equal to each 
other; and if the sides are unequal^ the angle 
which is opposite to the greater side will be greater 
than the angle which is opposite to the less. 

The principles of most obvious authority in rea- 
soning are the propositions laying down the sense 
in which the terms of the demonstration are to be 
understood. The student who uses a certain term 
to signify the conception expressed in detail in a 
given expression, will perceive, that every actual 
example of the thing signified must necessarily be 
possessed of the characteristics mentioned in the 
defining expression, because it is only by the 
possession of those characteristics that an actual 
object can earn a title to the designation in ques- 
tion. If I use the word triangle to signify a 
rectilineal figure of three sides, I can only recog- 
nise a particular figure as a triangle by the appre- 
hension of the three straight lines of which it is 
composed ; and, accordingly, I perceive that every 
triangle must necessarily be bounded by three 
straight lines. 

Thus it is, that every definition rightly under- 
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stood assumes the form of a necessary truth, or of 
a mere truism, in case the thing signified by the 
term defined (as in the foregoing example) is of 
such a nature that it cannot be made the object 
of contemplation without the distinct recognition 
of the analysis enounced in the definition ; and if 
the premises in our systems of geometry had been 
composed exclusively of propositions owing their 
authority to such a principle, the necessity of the 
conclusions would have been involved in none of 
that mystery which has been so fertile a source of 
speculation. Hitherto, however, geometers have 
not succeeded in laying an adequate foundation of 
the science in definitions alone. It has always been 
found necessary, either openly or covertly, to call 
in the aid of axioms, or propositions, the truth of 
which we find ourselves compelled, after more or 
less reflection, to admit, although we may be un- 
able to explain the intellectual process by which 
our assent is extorted. 

In justification of the appeal to an authority of 
such a nature, the axioms are commonly spoken 
of as self-evident truths, to which appellation their 
claim has not been very clearly expounded. A 
self-evident proposition ought to carry conviction 
on the face of it irresistible to all who rightly un- 
derstand the terms of the proposition, and this 
can only be the case when the correct conception 
of the subject (as in definitions) involves the re- 
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cognition of the features constituting the predicate 
of the proposition. To peroeiye the necessary 
truth of the proposition^ that ''if two straig^ht 
lines meeting a thirds make the two internal angles 
less than two right angles^ the two straight lines 
shall meet if produced far enough'* (the axiom of 
Euclid relating to parallel lines) , requires an effort 
of the understanding essentially differing from the 
mere comprehension of the meaning of the propo- 
sition; and the axiom is probably at the outset 
accepted by a large proportion of students on the 
authority of the teacher without any clear appre- 
hension of the evidence of the assertion. Before 
the geometer is contented to rest his system upon 
principles of whose authority he is able to render 
so little account^ he ought to be thoroughly satis- 
fied that he has exhausted the resources of defini- 
tion^ that his premises exhibit the ultimate analysis 
of the conceptions concerning which he proposes 
to reason, or their original construction out of the 
elementary materials of thought. 

It requires little consideration to show, that 
such a limit is fax firom being attained in the 
ordinary system of geometry. It is a sufficient 
proof of shortcoming, that it contains no effective 
definition of a straight line. The assertion, that 
a straight line is " a line lying evenly between its 
extreme points/' amounts to no more than this, 
that it is a line lying straight between its extreme 
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points; and as a proposition so manifestly identical 
can lead to no real advance in reasoning, the defi- 
nition is never afterwards referred to, and forms no 
part of the real premises of the system. 

The definitions of parallel straight lines, and of 
a plane surface, are as follows : 

Parallel straight lines are such as are in the 
same plane, and being produced ever so far both 
ways do not meet. 

A plane surface is that in which any two points 
being taken, the straight line between them lies 
whoUy within such surface. 

In neither of these cases does the definition ex- 
hibit a simple analysis of the essential meaning of 
the term defined. We can distinctly imagine a 
pair of parallel straight lines, or a plane surface, 
without a thought in our minds of the indefinite 
prolongation of the lines in the one case, or of the 
system of straight lines joining e^ery separate pair 
of points in the plane, in the other case. We 
apprehend the planeness of a surface by passing 
our hand over it in a track, of which it is possible, 
that no portion may consist of a single straight 
line. The geometrical figure is in neither case 
defined by the relations of its own essential 
elements, but by conditions involving a reference 
to some external system, the notion of which 
necessarily presupposes the distinct conception of 
the figure under definition. We must plainly be 
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acquainted with parallel lines as a system of cer- 
tain figure, before we can recognise the fact, that 
lines in such a position may be prolonged for ever 
without meeting. In like manner, the form of a 
plane surface must previously be known as a sub- 
stantive object of thought, in order to supply ns 
with the system of straight lines by coincidence 
with which the planeness of the same surface is to 
be established under this definition. 

The analysis, then, of what is fundamentally 
meant by the attributes of planeness, or of paral* 
lelism, as well as of straightness, is to be sought for 
in other quarters. In this research it mast be 
borne in mind, that figure is considered in geo- 
metry as extended in empty space, and therefore^ 
as marked exclusively by position, the only cha- 
racter by which the parts of space are distin* 
guished. A certain point will be a point occupying 
a definite position in space. A figure will be con- 
ceived as a line or a surface, extending through 
a succession of points arranged in a certain scheme • 
of relative position, the enunciation of which will 
be the object to be aimed at in definition, and the 
analysis will be pushed to its utmost limits, when 
the definition expresses the fundamental relation 
of each individual point in the figure to its imme- 
diate neighbours, and consequently, to the remain- 
der of the system. 

What the fundamental relations of position 
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dxe, I have elsewhere endeavoured to shew, from 
a careful examination, of the active process by 
which the knowledge of space and all the rela- 
tions which it involves are originaQy acquired. 
But without at present entering upon the meta- 
physical inquiry, it will be seen, that the position 
of an object is given in the knowledge of a track 
by which it may be reached from a known 
station. When the organ employed in reaching 
the object is conceived as an individual point, the 
station from whence the motion commences, a^ 
well as the position attained at any moment, will 
both be single points, while the track of motion 
will be a mathematical line. Thus the position of 
a point is determined by the nature of the line by 
which it is united to a point antecedently known, 
and the identity of points is accordingly proved in 
geometry, by shewing the coincidence or entire 
identity of the lines by which the points in ques- 
tion are united with the same given point. 

Now motion, in as far as the relations of space 
are concerned, admits of variation in two ways, 
each giving rise to the conception of an elementary 
attribute, or one, which can only be explained by 
reference to the various phases exhibited in actual 
existence, in the same way that colour can only 
be explained, as the attribute, of which white, 
blue, red, etc., are particular phases. 

The elementary attributes of motion (and there- 
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fore of a line^ as the track of a point in motion) 
are : first, the longitudinal extent of the tracks 
which keeps continually increasing from the com- 
mencement of the motion; and secondly, the 
direction of the motion at any given instant^ a 
character admitting of variation in each infinitesi- 
mal, element into which the track may be divided. 
The nature of the entire track or figure of the line 
will be conceived by combining in a single act of 
thought the continuous succession of infinitesimal 
elements, each with their distinctive character of 
direction and distance from the origin. Thus^ the 
position of a point will be determined by the 
character, in respect of distance and direction, of a 
line by which it is united with a point already 
known. But the same fixed point may be attained 
from a given station by tracks of a wholly different 
description ; the same two points may be united by 
lines which have nothing in common except the 
beginning and the end. The very conception of a 
triangle ABC, implies the possibility of recog- 
nising the identity of the point C attained by 
1. otion from a given station A either through the 
track A B, B C, or straight through A C. That is 
to say, the aggregate character of the broken line 

AB, BC, in respect of distance and direction, 
must be recognised as equivalent, in the deter- 
mination of position, to that of the straight line 

AC. There must then be some fundamental 
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connection between distance and direction, some 
means of reducing distance in diflferent directions 
to a common standard^ in order to render possible 
the equivalence, in the determination of position, 
of diflFerent combinations of those elements. 

The discrimination of the infinite variety of 
directions in which motion is possible from any 
point in space, is based on the two fundamental 
relations of opposition and transverseness. If, after 
moving through a certain distance in any one 
direction, we stop to contemplate, from the station 
so attained, the position of the point from whence 
we started, it will be conceived as lying at the 
distance traversed in attaining our present station, 
and in a direction, the relation of which to that of 
the original motion is designated by the term op- 
position. In other words, an object which has 
moved through a certain distance in a given direc- 
tion will be brought back, by the same extent of 
motion in the opposite direction, to the position 
originally occupied : and the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the relation will be, that motion in a 
given direction is exactly nullified, in the deter- 
mination of position, by the same extent of motion 
in the opposite direction. Thus a direction and 
the one opposed to it may be considered as the 
positive and negative modifications of a common 
direction. 

The origin of the notion of transverseness was 

B 5 
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traced, in the enquiry above alladed to^ to the 
motion of the hand alcmg a smooth surface sen- 
sibly approaching a plane ; and it was shown, that 
the agent, in the course of such an experimaxt, 
would be conscious of being able to move freely 
in a multiplicity of directions along the sur&ee of 
the body at any point, while, at the same time, he 
would be cognizant of an absolute resistance to 
motion in a certain direction subsequently known 
as the normal to the surface at the point in ques- 
tion. Thus he would have experience of a certain 
direction, so related to a multiplicity of others, 
that motion in any of the latter is compatible with 
a total absence of motion in the former direction, 
either positively or n^atively considered. Of 
directions thus related, each of those in which 
freedom of motion is leffc along the surface, is said 
to be transverse to the direction in which all 
motion is simultaneously forbidden by the resist- 
ance of the body. 

Now, if motion in a direction C A be com- 
patible with a total absence of motion in a 
direction C B, it can only be because distance in 
the latter direction is essentially independent of 
distance in the former, and, therefore, motion in 
the direction C B must equally be compatible 
with a total absence of motion in the direction 
C A. In other words, if one direction is trans- 
verse to a second, the second is transverse to the 
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first, or the relation is reciprocal between the 
two. 

We learn, in the next place, that motion in two 
transverse directions essentially constitutes motion 
in a third direction, conceived as intermediate be- 
tween the former two. The cognizance of opposi- 
tion to action, implies a consciousness of ability to 
perform the action resisted if the external obstacle 
were removed. Thus the resistance of which we 
are cognizant while moving our hand over the 
surface of a body, at the same time that it makes 
known to us the actual absence of motion in the 
direction of the normal, will suggest the possibility 
of motion in that direction, without further change 
in the conditions of the experiment than the re- 
moval of the bodily obstacle; that is to say, the 
same experience which made known to us the 
relation of transverseness, will lead us to conceive 
the possibiUty, in empty space, of advancing in the 
direction of the normal, without ceasing to move 
in the lateral direction in which the surface for- 
merly extended, or in other words, of moving 
simultaneously in a given direction and in one 
transverse to it. 

But when an object moving simultaneously in 
two directions is contemplated &om without the 
sphere of the influences to which the separate 
movements are owing, it will appear to move in a 
third direction, related more or less nearly to the 
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direction of either of the component movements^ 
according as the distance traversed in that direc- 
tion is greater or less than the distance simulta- 
neously traversed in the other. 

An agent carried along in a certain direction 
by the motion of the rigid system in ^hich he is 
placed^ as in the cabin of a ship for instance^ has 
the same freedom of action within the limits of 
the system as if the latter were at rest. He is 
capable of moving with the same facility in a 
direction transverse to that of the ship^s motion 
as in the same direction with it. But if the real 
direction of his motion could be observed, with 
respect to external objects, while he is moving 
across the cabin, it would be found to lie in some 
intermediate direction, standing in a closer rela- 
tion to that of the ship's motion or the transverse 
direction, according as the rate of the ship's mo- 
tion is more or less rapid than that of his own 
walk across the cabin. 

Thus, if an object be supposed to move inde- 
pendently in two directions, C A, C B, transverse 
to each other, and C P be the real direction of the 
motion in space, the relation of C P to C A and 
C B may be expressed by reference to the proper- 
tion in which motion in the direction C P admits 
of resolution in the directions C A and C B respec- 
tively. Now, let either of these directions as C A 
(Fig. 1) be taken as a standard, and let motion in 
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the direction C A be compounded with an indefi- 
nitely small proportion of motion in the direction 
C B. The result will be motion in a direction 
C P, differing extremely little from C A. Then 
by continually increasing the proportion of motion 
in the direction C B, and dinuniahing that in the 
direction C A, we shall obtain a series of interme- 
diate directions varying in their relation to C A 
in every degree from coincidence to transverse- 
neas. In like manner, the combination of motion 
in the direction C B with C D, the opposite of the 
original standard, will furnish a similar series of 
directions intermediate between C B and C B, 
which will appear aa the continuation of the 
former series. Beyond CD, on the other s'" 
the series may be carried on by combination ^ 
motion in the direction of CE, the oppositi 
CB, and it will finally be brought back to 
point fcora whence we started by combinatioi 
motion in the direction C E with motion in 
OTiginal direction C A. 

Thus, by combination of motion in a si 
direction, positively and negatively considered, 
in a transverse direction taken in like manner 
positive and negative sense, we are enabled to 
tinguish a continuous circle of directions, eac 
which is placed between two nc^hbours diffe 
from it by an indefinitely small amount of vt 
tion in opposite directions. 
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Now^ the relation of transverseness being (as 
we have seen) primanly known as a relation of 
one direction to a multiplicity of otherSy let C A^ 
CP (Kg. 1) be any two directions to both of 
which a thirds C F, is transverse. Then motion 
in the direction C P may be resolved in a direction 
C A^ and a direction transverse to it, C B. But 
as the directions C P and C A are both transverse 
to C F^ motion in either of those directions will 
be wholly devoid of motion in the direction C P ; 
that is to say^ that motion in the direction C P, 
as well as one of the elements into which it may 
be resolved, will be wholly without eflfect in the 
direction C F, and, therefore^ the remaining ele- 
ment^ or the motion in the direction C B^ must be 
equally ineffective in the same direction, or C B 
also will be transverse to C F. But motion in the 
directions C A and C B being both ineffective in 
the direction C F, the same must be true of every 
motion compounded of those elements ; or in other 
words, every direction intermediate between C A 
and C B and their opposites will be included in 
the series transverse to C F. Thus it appears that 
if, in the series of directions C A, C P, etc., trans- 
verse to a given normal or standard direction C F, 
any individual, as C A, be taken as a second 
standard, the series will include a direction C B 
transverse to CA (and therefore constituting a 
third standard transverse to each of the other two), 
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together with every direction intermediate be- 
tween CA and CB, positively and negatively 
considered. 

Now let each individual of the series CA, CP, 
etc., arising from the combination of CA and CB, 
again be combined with the direction CP trans- 
verse to them all ; the result will be a succession of 
series of the same kind, the aggregate of which 
will embrace every direction diverging from the 
point C, throughout an entire hemisphere of space. 
In like manner, the combination of the same pri- 
mary series with the opposite to CP, will give the 
directions of the opposite hemisphere. Thus the 
entire scheme of directions diverging from a point 
in space, will be constructed by the combination 
of a single standard direction with the succession 
of series arising from the combination of two other 
directions, transverse to the original standard and 
also to each other; and any particular direction 
may be identified by the proportion in which dis- 
tance in that direction is composed of distance in 
each of the three transverse standards or axes. 
If the vertical or up and down direction, for ex- 
ample, be taken, as the primary axis of direction, 
the series transverse to it will be the directions of 
the horizontal plane; and if we take any one of 
these, as the right and left direction, for our second 
standard, and the transverse or the fore and aft 
direction for our third, the position of any direction 
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in spaoe may be defined by the proportion in which 
motion in that direction is composed of motion in 
the directions up and down^ right and left^ and 
fore and aft, respectively. 

We have it now in our power to explain the fact 
formerly observed, that the same position may be 
determined by tracks of a wholly different descrip- 
tion, from the same starting point. If we suppose 
the motion in each elementary portion of one of 
two different tracks from one point to another, to 
be resolved in the direction of the three transverse 
axes, the motion in the entire track will be equiva- 
lent to the aggregate motion in the direction of 
each of the three axes. In like manner, the mo- 
tion in the other track may be resolved into a 
certain amount of motion in the direction of the 
same three axes; and, in this condition, will admit 
of direct comparison with the aggregate motion in 
the former track. When the motion in the direc- 
tion of each of the three axes is of like extent in 
either track, the entire spaces traversed will be the 
same in respect of distance and direction, and the 
same position wiU be attained in both cases. 

The position of a point may now be defined as 
the relation depending on the character of the 
space by which it is separated from a given point 
in respect of distance and direction; whence it 
follows, that points identical in position lie at a 
like distance from a point antecedently known, in 
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whatever direction their respective distances may 
be compared. 

Having thus supplied the first great want in the 
premises of the ordinary system of geometry, by a 
thorough investigation of the relation of position^ 
we shall proceed to construct definitions of the ele- 
mentary species of geometrical figure on the prin- 
ciples established in the foregoing inquiry. 

We have seen that the shape of a line or nature 
of the track pursued by a point in motion, depends 
upon the direction of the motion, or of the line at 
the points successively brought under notice in the 
apprehension or imagination of the entire line. 
The very conception then of linear figure, supposes 
the capacity of comparing the direction from 
one instant to another, in the track of motion. 
The moment we lose count of our direction, as in 
wandering in a wood or in the streets of a crowded 
city, we lose all knowledge of the track we are 
pursuing, as completely as if we were carried 
along in the cabin of a ship or in a railway 
carriage. 

We may then suppose a point to move for any 
extent in the same direction; or, after moving for 
a certain extent in a given direction, it may be 
supposed to diverge for a while in a track of any 
other description and again to return to the ori- 
ginal direction. In the former case, the point will 
move in a straight line ; in the latter (neglecting 
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that part of the path traversed in the intermediate 
period), it will move first in one straight line and 
afterwards in a second one parallel to the first. 

A straight line may, accordingly, be defined as 
a line lying throughout in the same direction, or 
a line passing through each successive point in 
space situate in a certain given direction from a 
given point. In like manner, the definition of 
parallel straight lines will be, straight lines lying 
in the same direction in a system and not forming 
parts of the same straight line. 

Here it will be observed, that the characters of 
straightness and parallelism, each of them attri- 
butes of the entire line, are reduced to the single 
relation of identity of direction, a character of 
each infinitesimal element of the line, and a real 
advance in analysis is embodied in the proposed 
definitions. 

If the Aindamental analysis of a plane had been 
equally obvious, it is probable that little difficulty 
would have arisen respecting the validity of the 
former two, but as long as the necessity of resort- 
ing to premises of a description other than defini- 
tions remained, it would be open to doubt with 
which of the actual premises the blame of failure 
ought to lie. Thus the question began to occur, 
What is direction? Is it not simply the position 
of a certain straight Une, and is not relative direc- 
tion fimdamentally measured by the angle inter- 
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oepted between straight lines in the directions 
compared ? Does not, therefore, the idea of di- 
rection rest upon that of a straight line rather 
than vice versd ? Nor was there any escape from 
the dilemma until the notion of relative direction 
was placed, as in the foregoing inquiiy, on a basis 
independent of angular magnitude. 

In our system, the objection meets with a ready 
answer. Direction is a relation incapable of logical 
analysis, designating the mode in which motion 
admits of variation, and of which it exhibits a defi- 
nite phase, at every point in the track pursued; and 
the relation between two directions is fundament- 
aUy measured by ihe proportion in which distance 
in the second admits of resolution iato distance in 
the first, and in a transverse or wholly different 

The notion of a plane is doubtless originally 
derived from the experience of a solid surface of 
uniform inclination, that is to say, a surfer whose 
absolute resistance to motion is everywhere in the 
same direction. In every direction transverse to 
this fiindamental direction, the surface may be 
freely traversed, while all motion in the direction 
of the resistance is opposed by the solid substance 
of the body. Thus the motion of a point along a 
solid plane will be limited by the sole condition 
of a total absence of motion in a certain given 
direction, and conversely, if a point be supposed 
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to move in a track the direction of which is every- 
where transverse to a certain constant direction, 
it will pass through a series of positions related to 
each other as those successively traversed by a 
point moving on a solid plane. Thus a plane may 
be defined as a surface passing through all the 
the points which can be reached irom a given 
point by motion transverse to a given direction, 
called the normal to the plane. From such a 
definition it is obvious, that the series of straight 
lines diverging from a point in directions transverse 
to a given direction will be included throughont 
their entire length in the same plane ; and as such 
a series includes directions in every possible rela- 
tion which one direction can bear to another, it 
follows, that any two straight lines meeting in a 
point may be included in a single plane. 

Let CA be a straight line pointing to the left, 

C B transverse to C A, and let a moveable straight 

line, C P, be supposed to revolve roimd C in the 

plane of C A 

successively tl 

between C A i 

surface intercf 

tinnally incret 

upon the poin 

fresh segment 

left to right. 

tance, as it is 
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the magnitude of the angle made by those linea 
(which is measured by the quantity of plane sur- 
face intercepted between them abutting on the 
point of intersection) will continually increajse as 
the direction of the moveable arm approaches to 
the relation of transverseness, or as distance in 
the direction C P includes a larger proportion of 
distance in the direction C B, and a less in the 
direction C A. Thus the magnitude of the angle 
between two straight lines may be used to define 
their relative direction; and as the magnitude of 
any angular segment may always be expressed by a 
direct numerical ratio to that of the rectangular seg- 
ment between straight lines in transverse directions 
(which itself constitutes one quarter of the whole 
superficial expanse round any point in a plane), it 
affords a more simple and often more convenient 
measure of the difference in direction than the 
fundamental distinction, by reference to the de- 
composition of distance in the direction of one 
arm of the angle in certain proportions into dis- 
tance in the direction of the other arm, and in a 
direction transverse to it respectively. 

The principles which govern the relations of 
magnitude^ Equal, Greater, and Less, are laid 
down in the nine first axioms of Euclid, the 
whole of which may conveniently be replaced by a 
single proposition enouncing the conditions by 
which the equality of given dimensions^ or the 
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superior magnitude of one or the other of them, is 
ultimately to be determined. 

The meaning of equality^ and of greater and 
less, is identity or excess, on one side or the other, 
in respect of the quantity of space occupied by the 
dimensions compared ; and thus the relative mag- 
nitude of particular dimensiona must ultimately be 
tried by bringing them both actually to occupy 
the same space, or making one of them to occupy 
a certain space which is wholly filled by a part of 
the other. And such, in fact, is the end to which 
all processes of measurement are directed, either 
by bringing the dimensions compared into actual 
coincidence with each other (taMng them to pieces 
when necessary) or with a third magnitude which 
can readily be compared with both the original 
dimensions. By such means, it is made evident to 
sense whether they occupy the same space, or on 
which side is the excess. Tn like manner, in order 
to demonstrate or make evident to the under- 
standing the relative magnitude of dimensions 
which are the object of that faculty, as the dimen- 
sions occupying certain positions in definite species 
of figure, it will suffice to shew, from the con- 
struction of the figures in which they lie, that the 
magnitudes compared, or their component parts, 
may be applied to each other, so as whoUy to co- 
incide or occupy the same space, or to coincide to 
the whole extent of one of the magnitudes, leaving 
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a portion of the other unocciipied. The result 
in the former case^ will be to shew that dimensions 
of the kind in question are necessarily equal to 
each other ; in the latter, that the dimension which 
wholly coincides with a part of the other, is the 
less of the two. Hence the proposition which 
is to replace the axioms of Euclid relating to 
equality and inequality. 

Two equal magnitudes are such, that one of the 
two (or the sum of aU its parts) may be made to 
coincide with the other or the sum of all its parts. 
But if one of the two magnitudes, or the sum of 
all its parts, coincide with a portion of the other, 
leaving a portion of the second magnitude unoc- 
cupied, the including magnitude is said to be the 
greater, the included the less. 

The process by which it is shewn that one figure 
may be applied to, or made to coincide with, 
another, for the purpose of ascertaining their rela- 
tive magnitude, is called the proof by superposition, 
and is, in truth, the process upon which all demon- 
stration of equality or excess must fundamentally 
rest. 

The nature of the reasoning is, however, not 
unfrequently misapprehended by beginners, and 
the basis of the demonstration looked on with sus- 
picion, as if the certainty of the conclusion would 
thus be left to depend upon the exactitude of 
particular measuremeiits. But it must be observed. 
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that the process does not consist in actual measure- 
ment of the figures by which the reasoning is 
illustrated, but in showing from the conditions of 
the case, that figures constructed according to a 
certain plan, when properly applied to each other, 
must necessarily either wholly coincide, or partially 
coincide, leaving a clear excess on the one side or 
the other. 

Whatever may have been the reason which gave 
Euclid a prejudice against this necessary part of 
the proof, it is certain that he keeps it as much as 
possible in the background, and frequently resorts 
to circuitous reasoning and ex abmrdo proofs, in 
order to demonstrate propositions, which might 
be proved at once by direct superposition. But no- 
thing is added to the cogency of demonstration by 
the length of the deductive process ; and it would 
surely be more philosophical in all cases to lead 
the student, by the shortest path, to the basis on 
which his conviction must ultimately rest. 

The definition of proportion, in the fifth book of 
Euclid, is often the source of difficulty to the stu- 
dent, who is conscious that the very complex rela- 
tion described in that proposition, is not what he 
understands under the name of proportion, and 
is embarrassed by the real inconsequence of 
applying the results of Euclid's demonstrations 
to proportional quantities in his own sense of the 
term. The truth appears to be, that Proportion is 
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an elementary relation, the discernment of which 
between distances observed on different occasions^ 
originally gives rise to the conception of magnitude, 
as a quality of which the distances compared ex- 
hibit different phases ; in the same way that the 
discrimination of blue and white and red gives rise 
to the idea of colour, as the quality embracing the 
whole of these phenomena. If colour consisted 
exclusively of white and black, one tint would 
differ from another only in the degree of illumina- 
tion, and the case would be precisely analogous 
with that of magnitude, which differs only in 
degrees of more or less. A greater magnitude is 
then, fundamentally, a dimension which bears a 
greater proportion than a second to some common 
standard ; or conversely, a dimension to which the 
common standard bears a less proportion than to 
a second dimension ; while the second dimension 
is, in either case, determined by the same Ainda- 
mental conditions as the less of the two magni. . 
tudes. 

Thus an increase of the antecedent of two di- 
mensions, or a diminution of the consequent, cor- 
responds to an increase of the proportion between 
them, and conversely a diminution of the antece- 
dent, or an increase of the consequent to a dimi^;. 
nution of the proportion. It is evident then, that 
by making both members of a proportion greater 
or smaller in the same proportion, that is, by 

c 
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adding to or subtracting from both members mag- 
nitude in the same proportion with that between 
the original members themselves^ no alteration 
will be made in the proportion, which will be as 
much increased by the addition of magnitude to 
the antecedent^ as it is diminished by the addi« 
tion of proportional quantity to the consequent^ 
and vice versd. When the proportion between two 
dimensions or their relation in respect of magni- 
tude is the same with that between two other 
dimensions^ the four are elliptically said to be 
proportional^ or to be in proportion, meaning that 
they are in the same or in equal proportion. 

Prom the foregoing view of the connection be- 
tween magnitude and proportion, all the proposi- 
tions of the fifth book of Euclid are immediate 
consequences. Thus, the multiplication of both 
members of a proportion^ or a ratio^ as it is called 
in Euclid, is the continued addition to each of 
magnitude in the same proportion with the 
original^ and the division of both members by the 
same quantity being the converse of the foregoing 
operation^ must give rise to parts in the same 
proportion with the wholes from whence they were 
derived. 

Again^ if A be to B as C to D^ and C be sub- 
stituted for B in the first ratio, the like alteration 
must be made in the second, in order to preserve 
the identity of the two proportions; that is to say, 
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the consequent in the second ratio must also be 
altered in the proportion of B to C, or the ante- 
cedent in the opposite proportion of C to B. 
Therefore, if C be substituted for B in the first 
ratio, the identity of the two relations will be pre- 
served by substituting B for C in the opposite 
member of the second ratio, or if A be to B as C 
to D, A will be to C as B to D. 

The notion of magnitude is transferred &om 
linear to superficial extension by reference to the 
Comparative extent of motion for which scope is 
given by surfaces of diflerent size, without going 
twice over the same ground. The magnitude of a 
surface is apprehended by passing the finger over 
the entire surface ; in which operation the size of 
the bodily organ must evidently be taken into 
account, inasmuch as the motion of which a ma- 
thematical point is capable without going twice 
over the same ground, is infinite in extent as weU 
in a small surface as in a large one. In reasoning, 
therefore, concerning the proportion of superficial 
magnitudes, the surfaces compared must be con- 
sidered as ultimately composed of lines of finite 
thickness, however small. We may thus conceive 
rectangles as composed of a series of straight lines, 
each equal and parallel to the base, and all of the 
same thickness. Rectangles, therefore, of the 
same height, will be composed of the same number 
of parallel lines, each equal to the base of the 
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rectangle to which it belongs ; and the magnitude 
of the rectangles^ which is measured by the total 
length of line into which each rectangle can be 
divided, will be proportional to the length of their 
bases. 

We have indicated in the preceding pages the 
chief deficiencies to be supplied and alterations to 
be made in the premises of Euclid. One or two con- 
siderable variations will also be found in the body 
of the science. In the first place, the problems 
are omitted as being wholly unessential to the de- 
monstration of the theorems with which they are 
connected. The student has credit in the postu- 
lates of Euclid for the possession of a ruler and a 
pair of compasses, and whenever the proof of a 
proposition requires any addition to the figures 
mentioned in the statement of the proposition, a 
problem is thought necessary in order to show him 
the means of describing the additional figure with 
those implements. The only object which can be 
gained by such a proceeding, is either to teach the 
student to describe the figure with exactitude, or 
to show the inherent possibility of the construc- 
tion. With respect to the former purpose, it must 
be borne in mind, that the figure by which the 
proof is commonly accompanied is not itself the 
subject of reasoning, but merely an illustration in 
order to aid the student in conceiving the species 
to which the reasoning relates, and to enable the 
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geometer to speak with clearness of its separate 
parts. So long as it serves this purpose, it matters 
little how rude the illustration may be. On the 
other hand, the possibility of a construction pro- 
perly framed will need no extraneous proof. The 
student of geometry must obviously have credit 
for the conception of the figures which form the 
subject of the science ; and to that effect he must 
be acquainted with the elementary materials of 
form, with the attributes and relations by which 
they are to be moulded into definite systems. 
Now, the impossibility of a certain construction, 
or its incapacity of actual existence, must arise 
from some essential incongruity in the conditions 
on which the construction is based, and the same 
objection would equally be fatal to the distinct 
conception of the system. All our ideas being 
ultimately derived from experience, whatever can 
be distinctly conceived is inherently capable of 
exhibition in actual existence. The student, there- 
fore, will carry in his own mind the only proof he 
requires of the possibility of any construction 
which he can distinctly imagine, nor will his con* 
viction in such possibility be in any way increased 
by a problem shewing him a particular means of 
mechanical execution. Thus the capacity of divi* 
sion into parts being an essential attribute of every 
kind of magnitude, the student will be capable of 
conceiving the division of any magnitude, as an 
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angle^ into two equal parts, or in any other pro« 
portion^ and will require no farther proof of the 
possibility of such an operation when called for in 
the course of demonstration. The geometer will, 
of course, hare to take care that he proposes such 
constructions only as the student is aUe to carry 
out^ an end which will effectually be secured so 
long as the position of each fresh element to be 
used in construction be defined by a simple rela- 
tion to portions already fixed in the system.^ 

The principle of airangement adopted in the 
following system^ has been to place the propositions 
in an order in which each admits of being proved 
by direct reasonings wholly avoiding the employ- 
ment of ear absurdo demonstration. For that pur- 
pose, it has been found necessary to take some 
propositions relating to drcles before all the geo- 
metry of triangles has been exhausted ; and thus^ 
somewhat to disturb the symmetry of Euclid's 
arrangement. It is not to be supposed that the 
conclusion from direct, is of greater cogency than 
that from ex absurdo reasoning. But, in the one 
case^ the reasoning shews that the subject of the 
proposition is in the demonstrated predicament ; in 
the other^ that it must be so, leaving a craving in 
the mind to know how the necessity directly 
arises out of the essential nature of the figure, 
The two modes of proof are, in fact^ examples of 
what are called synthetical and analytical reason- 
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ing respectively. In the former, the reasoner 
starts from elements completely known in the 
aspect under which they present themselves to the 
faculties of actual apprehension, and by combining 
them in known relations, he attains the conception 
of more complex objects known in like manner, 
the complex relations of which it is the office of 
the reasoning to show from the principle of their 
construction. 

In analytical reasoning, on the other hand, the 
subject of reasoning is, in the first instance, 
known only from some relation to other objects, or 
complex relation between its own parts ; and the 
object of reasoning is to determine the funda- 
mental nature of the subject, or the features by 
which it is known in the act of simple apprehen- 
sion. Now, in ex abswrdo demonstration, the real 
object of research is to ascertain whether a given 
relation between certain elements is or is not in 
accordance with the fundamental constitution of 
the system. For the purpose of trying this ques- 
tion, the affirmative is assumed; a secondary sys- 
tem is constructed on the basis of the assumed 
relations, the attributes of which the geometer 
proceeds to investigate, until he arrives at some 
conclusion directly opposed to his previous know- 
ledge. He concludes that the assumption, of 
which the absurd conclusion is a necessarj^ con- 
sequence, must itself be untrue, or, in other words. 
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that the relation under inquiry is incompatible 
with the nature of the elements between which it 
was supposed to hold good. It is plain^ then, tha4 
the system constructed on the erroneous suppo 
sition cannot be distinctly conceived or completely 
known as an object of actual apprehension ; and 
the reasoning by which the essential incongruity 
of the construction is brought to light will fall 
under the head of analytical reasoning. Thus, all 
ex absurdo demonstration should, if possible, be 
excluded from geometry, the peculiar character- 
istic of which is supposed to be, that it affords a 
perfect example of synthetical reasoning. 
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I. — Position. 

The position of a point is the relation depending 
on the character, in: respect of distance and direc- 
tion, of the space by which it is separated from 
some fundamental point; so that points connected 
with the same fundamental point by tracks iden- 
tical, in respect of distance and direction, are in 
the same position ; and points in the same position 
are at the same distance in any given direction 
from the same fundamental point. 

II. — Opposition. 

Two directions are opposed to each other when 
distance in the one, in the determination of posi- 
tion, exactly nullifies the same amount of distance 
in the other ; that is to say, when the spectator 
haying advanced a certain distance in the one 
direction, is brought back by the same distance in 
the other to the position originally occupied. 

III. — Transverse NESS. 

A direction is transverse to another when mo- 
tion to any extent in the second is compatible with 
a total absence of motion in the first ; or wli:en 
motion In the second is wholly without efibct in 
producing motion in the first. 

c 5 
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IV. — Obliquity. 

A direction is oblique to another when distance 
in the one essentially constitutes distance in the 
other as well as in a direction transverse to it, 
or when distance in the one admits of being.whoUy 
decomposed into distance in the other, and in a 
direction transverse to it. 

V. — ^RioiDiTY OB Fixedness. 

A rigid or fixed system is one in which all the 
points remain in the same relative position, while 
the entire system may be moved from place to 
place in external space. 

VI. — Coincidence. 

Points in the same position are said to coincide. 
Lines^ surfaces^ and solids coincide respectively 
when every point in each of the magnitudes com- 
pared coincides with a corresponding point in the 
other. 

VII. — Straight Line. 

A straight line is a line passing through each 
successive point that can be reached from a given 
point by motion in a single constant direction. 

VIII. — Parallel Straight Lines. 

Parallel straight lines are straight lines lying in 
the same direction in a system and not forming 
parts of the same straight line. 
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IX. — Plane Surface. 

A plane is a surface passing through every point 
that can be reached from a given point under the 
condition of a total absence of motion in a certain 
constant direction, called the normal to the plane, 
or, in other words, through every point which can 
be reached by motion transverse to a certain con- 
stant direction. 

X. — Circle. 

A circle is a line passing through every point in 
a plane which lies at a certain given distance from 
a point called the cevUre of the circle. 

A straight line from the centre to the circum- 
ference is called the radius* 

XI. — Triangle. 

A triangle is a plane rectilinear figure of three 
sides. 

XII. — Parallelogram, Rectangle, Square. 

A parallelogram is a plane rectilineal figure of 
four sides of which the opposite sides are parallel 
to each other. 

When the angles are all right angles the pai'aU 
lelogram becomes a rectangle ; and when all the 
sides are equal the figure is a square. 



* 
r 
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XIII. — ^Equal^ Greater, Less. 

Magnitudes are equal to each other when the 
one may be made exactly to coincide with the 
other, or when they may be divided into a num- 
ber of partSj so that the sum of all the parts of the 
one may be made to coincide with the sum of all 
the parts of the other. 

But when the magnitudes are such that the 
whole of the one may be made to coincide with a 
part of the other^ or when the sum of all the parts 
of the one is contained within the sum of all the 
parts of the other, leaving some part of the latter 
unoccupied, the containing magnitude is the 
greater, the contained the less. 

XIV. — Angle. 
Two straight lines meeting in a point are said 

< 

to make an angle at that point, the magnitude of 
which is measured by the quantity of plane sur- 
face abutting on the point of intersection between 
the straight lines or arms of the angle. 

XV. — Right Angle. 

When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles equal to 
each other, each of the angles is called a ripht angle, 
and the straight line which stands on the other is 
called perpendicular. 
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I. 

Straight lines from the same point and in the 
same direction coincide. 

Let A B, A C, be two straight lines lying in the 
same direction from the point A. In either of 
these as AB take any point b, and let c be a point 
in AC^ such that Ac is equal to A 6* Then the 
tracks^ by which the position of the points b and c 
are determined^ are identical in respect of distance 
and direction^ and the points b and c coincide; that 
is to say, any point in either of the lines A B, A C 
(and^ therefore, every point in each of those lines) 
corresponds with a corresponding point in the other. 
Therefore, the lines A B, A C, wholly coincide. 

II. 

If two straight lines coincide in any two points, 
they coincide throughout to the extent of their 
joint length. 

Let the straight lines 1 and 2 coincide in the 
points A and B, and let C be any point in line 1, 
on the same side of A with the point B ; C' a point 
in line 2, on the same side of A with B, and at the 
same distance as C from A. 
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Then, because A, B, and C^ are points in the 
same straight line, B and C lie in the same direc- 
tion from A; and, for a like reason^ the points B 
and C are in the same direction from A. There- 
fore the points C and C'^ being in the same direc- 
tion from A5 with a common point B, are in the 
same direction from that point with each other ; 
and they are, by the construction, at the same 
distance frx)m A, therefore the points C and C co- 
incide. That is to say, any point in either of the 
lines 1 and 2 (as far as they jointly extend in 
distance) coincides with a corresponding point 
in the other, and therefore the lines coincide 
throughout. 

III. 

Straight lines joining any two points in a plane 
surface fall wholly within the plane. 

Let A B be a straight line joining any two points 
in a plane. Then the spectator, moving along the 
plane from A to B, will be without motion in the 
direction of the normal (Def. 9) ; or in other 
words, the distance of B from A in the direction 
of the normal is null. Therefore, a spectator 
moving direct from A to B, along the line A B, 
will be without motion in the direction of the 
normal; and AB, by the definition, will be a 
line in the plane. 
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IV, 

Straight lines in opposite directions from the 
same point form parts of a single straight line. 

Let A B, A C^ be straight lines in opposite di- 
rections from the point A, and let the spectator 
proceed along A B from A to B. Then B A is 
manifestly the direction in which he must return, 
in order to reach the point A from whence he 
started; that is to say, BA is the opposite to AB, 
and is therefore in the same direction with A C, 
and BAG forms a single straight line. 

V. 

All right angles are equal. 

Let BAC, EDF^ be any two right angles 
(fig. 2) J and let B A and E D be produced to G and 
H respectively. 

Let the plane E D F H be superimposed upon 
the plane B A C G, so that the point A shall coin- 
cide with the point D, and the straight line ED H 
with BAG. Then the plane surface abutting on 
the point D, between D E and D H, on the side 
towards F, consisting of the angular spaces EDH, 
F D H, will coincide with the surface abutting on 
the point A, between A B and A G, on the side 
towards C, consisting of the angular spaces BAG, 
GAG. Therefore the angles E D F, F D H^ are 
together equal to the angles BAG, GAG. But 
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the two together, E D P, F D H, are together 
double of EDF; and BAG, C A G, are double 
of BAG. Therefore B A G is equal to E D F. 

Cor. 1. — ^As diyision produces no alteration in 
the magnitude of a figure, the angular expansion 
round a point in a straight line on one side of the 
line is equal to two right angles, in whatever man- 
ner it may be divided, whether into two equal ot 
unequal angles, or into any number of angles. 

Cor, 2. — The whole angular expansion round a 
point in a plane is equal to four right angles. 



VI. 

If a straight line standing on two other straight 
lines make the adjacent angles equal to two right 
angles, the two straight lines form a single straight 
line. 

Let B D (fig. 3) be a straight line, making with 
the straight lines BA, BE, the angles DBA, 
D B E, equal to two right angles ; the straight 
lines B A, BE, will form a single straight line 
ABE. 

Let A B be produced on the other side of B to 
any point F. Then the angular expansion A B D, 
D B F, is equal to two right angles, and therefore, 
by the hypothesis, to the two angles DBA, DBE. 
Take away the angle A B D, and the remaining 
angle DBF will be equal to the remaining angle 
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DBE. Therefore the arm BF coinddes with 
B £, and A B £ is t straight line. 

VII.— Euclid L 15. 

The yertical or opposite angles, made by two 
straight lines catting each other, are equal to each 
other. 

Let the two straight lines A B, C D (Fig. 4), cut 
one another in the point £, the angle A £ C shall 
be equal to the angle DEB, and CEB to AED. 

The angles A E C and C £ B, on one side of the 
straight line AB, lure together equal to two right 
angles; and the angles CEB, BED, on one side 
of the straight line C D, are also equal to two right 
angles; wherefore the angles A EC, CEB, are 
together equal to the two CEB, BED. Take 
away the common angle CEB, and the remaining 
angle C E A is equal to the remaining angle DEB. 

In the same way it may be proved that the 
angles C E B, A E D, are equal. 

Cor. — The four angles made by two straight 
lines crossing each other at a right angle, are all 
right angles. 

VIII. 

The perpendicular is transverse to the straight 
line on which it stands, and conversely a straight 
line meeting another in a transverse direction is 
at right angles to it. 
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Let C D (Fig. 5), be a straight line perpendicular 
to C A, and let C A be product on the other side 
of C, to a point B, and let C A point to the left, 
C B to the right. Now let the point C remain fixed 
while the plane C AD B is turned over upon its face, 
so that the position of every point in the system 
shall be precisely reversed with respect to right and 
left of the point C, while no difference is made in 
the position of points in a direction up and down 
the paper; and let A'B'D' be the position of A, 
B, D in the reversed system. Then as C B for- 
merly pointed directly to the right, it will now point 
left, and thus, as C B', will coincide with C A, and 
C A' for the same reason with C B. But the angle 
BCD equals the angle A CD, being both right 
angles; therefore the angle B'CD' (which is the 
angle B C D in its new position) or A C D' is equal 
to the angle A C D. Therefore C D' coincides 
with C D, or, in other words, there is no change in 
the position of C D. No point, therefore, in C D, 
can lie either to the right or left of the point C, 
or the spectator, advancing along C D, would be 
without motion in the direction C A or C B; that 
is to say, C D is transverse to C A and C B. 

Next, let C D be transverse to C A, C B. Then 
let the position of the plane CADB be reversed 
as before, and A', B', be the new positions of the 
points A, B. 

Then, because C D is transverse to C B, no point 
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in C D lies either to the right or left of C, and the 
position of C D will remain unaltered in the reversed 
figure. Moreover^ CB^^ for the same reason as 
before^ will coincide with CA^ and the angle 
B' C D with the angle A C D; therefore, the angle 
B C D is equal to A C D, or they are both right 
angles, and C D is perpendicular to C A or C B. 

Cor. If one direction be transverse to a second, 
the second is also transverse to the first. 

IX. 

K two straight lines pointing in the same direc- 
tion make equal angles with two other straight 
lines in the same plane, the latter are also in 
the same direction. 

And conversely if two straight lines in the same 
direction with each other intersect two other 
straight lines also in the same direction with each 
other, the angles between each pair of intersect- 
ing lines are equal. 

If A B, D E (Rg. 6) be straight lines in the 
same direction and they meet the lines AC, 
DF in the same plane, making the angle 
BAG equal to E D F, the straight line A C shaU 
be in the same direction with D F. 

And conversely, if A B and A C be in the same 
direction with DE, DF respectively, the angle 
BAG shall be equal to the angle EDF. 

First, let the angle B A G be equal to the angle 
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EDF; j(Hn AD, and kt the angle BAG slide 
along the line A D without any change of direc- 
tion in any of the Uses of the srstem nntil the 
point A is brought to coincide with D. Then, 
because D£ is in the same direction with AB^ 
the two lines will ccnncide; and because the angle 
BAG is equal to EDF, when A is brought to D 
the angles will also coincide, and the line AC will 
coincide with DF; therefore AG is in the same 
direction with D F. 

In the next place, let A B, A C be in the same 
directions respectively with DE, DF; and the 
same construction being made when A is brought 
to D, A B will coincide with D E, and A E with 
DF; therefore the angle BAG is equal to the 
angle EDF. 

X. 

Two parallel lines may always be included in 
the same plane. 

Let A B, G D (Fig. 7) be parallel straight lines, 
AG a straight line cutting them, and let AE, 
G F be straight Unes in the direction of the normal 
to the plane A G, A B. 

Then, because G D is in same direction with 

A B, it will be transverse to every direction to which 

' A B is transverse, and, therefore, to the direction 

A E or G F. G D is, therefore, a line in the same 

plane with A B and A G. 
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XI. 

Parallel straight lines make equal angles with 
a straight line cutting them; and, conversely, 
straight lines in the same plane making equal 
angles with a straight line cutting them are parallel 
to each other. 

Let A B, G D (Fig. 7) be parallel straight lines, 
AC G a straight line cutting them in A and C res- 
pectively; the angle GAB shall be equal to G C D. 

Because A C G is a straight line, A C and C G 
are in the same direction ; and A B and C D, being 
parallel, are also in the same direction with each 
other. Wherefore (Prop. 9) the angle C A B is 
equal to G C D. • 

Next, let AB, CD, be straight lines in the 
same plane, making the angle CAB equal to 
G C D; CD shall be parallel to A B. 

Because A C is in the same direction with C G, 
and the angle C A B is equal to G C D, therefore 
(Prop. 9, case 2) C D is in the same direction wdth 
A B, that is, C D and A B are parallel. 

XII. 

Parallel straight lines do not meet if produced 
ever so far both ways. 

Let any straight lines A E. C E (Fig. 4) meet 
in the point E, and let them be produced beyond 
E to B and D ; they cannot again meet if pro- 
duced ever so far (Prop. 2) . Then C E and A E 
are in the directions E D and E B respectively. 
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that is to say, they are in different directions, and 
are, therefore, not parallel ; that is to say, lines 
which meet at any distance however great, are not 
parallel, and therefore, conversely, parallel lines 
never meet. 

XIII. 

If a straight line fall on two parallel lines, it 
makes the alternate angles equal to each other, 
and the two interior angles equal to two right 
angles. 

Let F B D, C E be parallel straight lines 
(Fig. 8); A B C a straight line cutting them in B 
and C respectively; the angle FBC shall be equal 
to B C E, and the angles D B C and D C B shall 
be together equal to two right angles. 

Because B D and C E are parallel, the angle 
A C E is equal to the angle A B D, and, therefore, 
to the vertical angle FBC. 

To each of these add the angle D B C. Then 
the angles ACE, D B C are together equal to the 
two F B C, D B C, that is. to two right angles. 

XIV.— Euclid I. 32. 

If one side of a triangle be produced, the ex- 
terior angle is equal to the two interior and oppo- 
site angles; and the three angles of every triangle 
are together equal to two right angles. 

Let ABC (Fig. 9) be a triangle, and let one of 
its sides, BC, be produced to D; the exterior 
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angle A C D is equal to the two interior and oppo- 
site angles C A B^ A B C^ and tbe tbree interior 
angles A B C^ B C A^ C A B^ are together equal 
to two right angles. 

Through the point C draw C E parallel to A B ; 
and because A B is parallel to C E^ and A C meets 
them^ the alternate angles BAG, ACE are 
equal. Again^ because A B is parallel to C E, and 
B D falls upon them^ the exterior angle E C D is 
equal to the interior and opposite angle ABC. 
Therefore the whole angle A C D, consisting of the 
two angles A C E^ E C D^ is equal to the two in-* 
tenor and opposite angles A B C^ B A C. 

To each of these add the angle A C B. Then 
the three interior angles of the triangle ABC, 
B A C, B C A will be together equal to the two, 
A C B, A C D ; that is, to two right angles. 

Cor* If from any point in a straight line making 
an oblique angle with a second line a third straight 
line be drawn perpendicular to the second, the 
perpendicular will fall on the same side of the 
oblique line with the acute angle, and on the 
opposite side to the obtuse angle. 

XV.— Euclid I. 32, Cor. 

All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure, 
together with four right angles, are equal to twice 
as many right angles as the figure has sides. 

For any rectilinear figure A B C D E (Fig. 10) 
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can be divided into as many triangles as the figure 
has sides^ by drawing straight lines from a point F 
within the figure to each of the angles. And by 
the last proposition all the angles of these triangles 
are equal to twice as many right angles as there 
are triangles or sides to the figure. And the same 
angles are equal to the internal angles of the 
figure^ together with the angles at the point Y, 
which is the common vertex of the triangles ; that 
is^ together with four right angles. Therefore all 
the angles of the figure, together with four right 
angles^ are equal to twice as many right angles as 
the figure has sides. 

XVI. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal 
to two sides of the other, each to each, and the 
included angles equal, the third sides are also equal, 
and the remaining angles of the one to the re- 
maining angles of the other, viz. those to which 
the equal sides are opposite. 

Let ABC, DEF (Fig. 11) be two triangles, 
having the sides AB, AC, equal to DE, DF, 
respectively, and the angle B A C equal to E D F. 
The third side B C will also be equal to E F, and 
the angles ABC, A C B to the angles DEF, 
DFE respectively. 

Let the triangle ABC be superimposed on 
DEF, so that the point A 9hall lie on D, A B 
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upon D E, and the plane ABC upon the plane 
DEP. 

Then, because A B is equal to D E^ the point B 
will coincide with E ; and because the angle BAG 
is equal to E D F^ and A B coincides with D E^ 
the line B C will lie on the line D F ; and because 
A C is equal to D F^ point C will coincide with D^ 
and therefore line D C with D F^ and the triangles 
will wholly coincide. Therefore the angle ABC 
is equal to DEF, and angle ACB to DFE. 

Cor. — In triangles having two sides of the one 
equal to two sides of the other respectively, if the 
bases are not equal, the aisles at the vertex are 
unequal. 

XVII. 

If two triangles have two angles and one side of 
the one equal to two angles and the corresponding 
side of the other, the triangles are altogether equal ; 
viz. the remaining sides of the one to the remain- 
ing sides of the other to which the equal angles 
are opposite. 

If two angles of the one triangle are equal to 
two angles of the other, the third angles are also 
equal (Prop. 14). 

Let the triangles ABC, DEF (Fig. 11), have 
the angles BAC, B C A, equal to EDF, EFD, 
respectively, and therefore the third angle ABC 
equal to D E F, and let any side A C be equal to 
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D F. The remaiiiing sides A B^ B C shall also be 
equal to E D, E F respectively. 

Let the triangle ABC be superimposed on 
DE F, so that AC shall coincide with D F. Then, 
because the angle B A C is equal to E D F^ the 
line A B will lie on the line D E, and for a like 
reason the line C B will lie on F E. And because 
B is a point in line A B, it will fall somewhere in 
line D E^ and because it is a point in line C B it 
will fall somewhere in F E. It will therefore fall 
on the point E in which D E and F E intersect 
each other^ and the sides A B^ B C will coincide 
with the sides DE, FE respectively. Therefore 
the sides A B, B C are equal to D E, F E, respec- 
tively, and the triangles are equal in every respect. 

XVIII. 

The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle, 
or a triangle having two equal sides, are equal to 
each other; and, conversely, if the angles at the 
base of a triangle are equal, the opposite sides are 
also equal to each other. 

Let ABC (Fig. 12) be a triangle in which A B 
is equal to A C. The angle ABC will be equal 
toACB. 

Let the triangle A B C be taken up and laid on 
its face, so that the side A B which was on the left 
of the triangle shall now be on the right, and let 
A' C B' be the triangle in the reversed position. 
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Then ABC, A'C'B' will be two triangles, 
having the sides AB, A C, equal to the sides A'C, 
A' B', respectively, and the angle BAG equal to 
C'A'B'. Therefore the remaining angles of the 
one are equal to the remaining angles of the other ; 
that is to say, the angle AB C is equal to A'C'B', 
and therefore to the angle A C B. 

Next, let the angle ABC equal ACB. The 
side A B shall be equal to A C. 

The same construction being made, the triangles 
A B C, A' C' B', will be triangles having the angles 
A B C, A C B, respectively equal to angles A'C'B', 
A' B' C, and the side B C equal to C B'. There- 
fore the remaining sides are equal, and AB is 
equal to A' C or to A C. 

Cor. — If* the angles at the base of a triangle are 
not equal, the opposite sides are unequal, and if 
the sides of a triangle are not equal the opposite 
angles are unequal. 

XIX.— Euclid I. 18. 

If one side of a triangle be greater than another, 
the angle opposite the greater side is greater than 
the angle opposite the less. 

Let ABC (Fig. 13) be a triangle of which the 
side A C is greater than A B ; the angle ABC 
shall be greater than ACB. 

Because A C is greater than A B, let A D, part 
of A C, be equal to A B ; join B D. Then because 
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A D B is the exterior angle of the triangle B D C^ 
it is greater than the interior and opposite angle 
DCB. But ADB is equal to ABD, because 
A B D is an isosceles triangle. Therefore the angle 
AB D is likewise greater than the angle A C B. 
Much more then is the angle ABC (which con- 
sists of AB D and DB C) greater than AC B. 

XX. 

If one angle of a triangle be greater than an- 
other, the side opposite the greater angle is greater 
than the side opposite the less. 

Let A B C be a triangle, of which the angle 
A B C is greater than A C B ; the side A C will be 
greater than A B. 

Because the angles at the base of the triangle 
ABC are not equal, the opposite sides are unequal 
(Prop. 18, Cor,) ; that is, one of the two A B, A C, 
is greater than the other. But in a triangle having 
one side greater than another^ the angle opposite 
the greater side is greater than the angle opposite 
the less; and in the triangle ABC the angle 
A B C is greater than A C B ; therefore the angle 
A B C is opposite the greater of the two A B, A C, 
or, in other words, A C is greater than A B. 

XXI.— Euclid I. 20. 

Any two sides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third side. 
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Let A B C be a triangle (Fig. 14), take any side 
B A and produce it at one extremity to Dy making 
A D equal to A C the adjacent side, and join D C. 

Because A D is equal to A C, the angle ADC 
is equal to A C D, and the angle B C D is equal to 
B C A and A C D, and is therefore greater than 
A C D, or A D C ; and because the angle B D C is 
a triangle in which the angle B C D is greater than 
B D C, therefore the side D B opposite B C D is 
greater than the side B C opposite B D C. But 
D B is equal to B A and AD; that is, to B A and 
A C, Therefore B A and A C, or any two adjacent 
sides, are greater than the third side B C« 

XXIL— Euclid 1.21. 

If firom the ends of the sides of a triangle two 
straight lines be drawn to a point within the tri- 
angle, these shall be less than the other sides of 
the triangle, but shall include a greater angle. 

Let the two straight lines B D, C D (Pig. 15) be 
drawn from B, C, the ends of the side B C of the 
triangle A B C, to a point D within it ; B D and 
CD together shall be less than the other sides 
BA, AC of the triangle, but shall contain an 
angle B D C greater than the angle B A C. 

Produce B D to meet the side of the triangle in 
E. Then 4he two sides BA, AE of the triangle 
ABE are greater than the third side B E. To each 
of these add E C. Therefore the sides B A, A C are 
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greater than B E, E C. Again, because the two 
sides C E, E D of the triangle C E D are greater 
than C D, to each of these add D B ; therefore the 
sides C E, E B are greater than C D, D B. Much 
more then are the sides BA, AC greater than 
BD, DC. 

Again, because the exterior angle of a triangle 
is greater than the interior and opposite angle, 
the exterior angle B D C of the triangle C D E is 
greater than C E D ; for a like reason, the angle 
B E C is greater than B A C. Much more then is 
the angle B D C greater than B A C. 

XXIII.— Euclid I. 24. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one 
equal to two sides of the other each to each, but 
the angle contained by the two sides of the one 
greater than the angle contained by the two sides 
equal to them of the other, the base of that which 
has the greater angle shall be greater than the 
base of the other. 

Let ABC, DEP (Fig. 16) be two triangles, 
having the two sides A B, A C equal to* the two 
D E, D F each to each ; and the angb B A C 
greater than the angle E D F ; the base B C shall 
also be greater than the base E F. 

Of the sides D E, D F let D E be the^ side which 
is not greater than the other, and let D G be a 
straight line making the angle E D 6 equal to 
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B A C ; let D G be equal to A C or D F; GF, G E 
straight lines joining G with F and E. 

Then^ because A B is equal to D E^ and A C to 
D G, and the angle B A C to E D G, therefore the 
base B C is equal to E G ; and because D G is 
equal to DF, the angle DFG is equal to DGF, 
but the angle DGF is greater than the angle 
E G F, and much more is the angle E F G greater 
than the angle E G F ; therefore the side E G of 
the triang]^ E G F, which is opposite the angle 
EFG, is greater than E F, the side opposite EFG; 
but E G is equal to B C, therefore B C is greater 
than E F. 

XXIV. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one re- 
spectively equal to two sides of the other^ but the 
base of the one greater than the base of the other^ 
the angle also contained by the sides of that which 
has the greater base is greater than the angle con- 
tained by the sides equal to them of the other 
triangle. 

In the triai^les A B C, D EF (Fig. 17) let AB, 
A C be equal to D E, D F respectively, and let 
E F be greater than B C. Then the angle E D F 
shall be greater than the angle BAG. 

Because the bases B C, E F are not equal (by 
Prop. 16, Cor.), the opposite angles B A C, E D F 
are unequal, or one of them is the greater of the 
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two and (by Prop. 24) the base opposite the greater 
angle is the greater. But in triangles ABC, 
D E F the base E F is greater than A C ; there- 
fore E F is opposite the greater of the two angles 
BAG, EDF; that is to say, the angle EDF, to 
which E F is opposite, is greater than BAG. 

« 

XXV. 

If £rom a point without a straight line a numbeif 
of straight lines be drawn to the former one 
whereof one is perpendicular, the shortest line is 
the perpendicular, and of the others the one 
making a smaller angle with the perpendicular is 
shorter than one making a larger angle with it; 
and only two equal straight lines can be drawn 
from the point to the straight line, viz., at equal 
angles on either side of the perpendicular. 

Let A (Fig. 18) be a point without the straight 
line DB; AB perpendicular to DB; AG a 
straight line from A cutting DB in G; AD 
another similar line, making angle DAB greater 
than GAB; A E falling on D B on the other side 
of B, making angle B A E equal to B A G. 

Then A B will be the shortest of all the lines 
AB, AG, AD, etc.; and of the others, AG is 
shorter than A D, and A E is the only line that 
can be drawn from A to D B equal to A G. 

Because the angle A B G is a right angle, the 
angle A G B is less than a right angle; wherefore 
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the side A C is greater than A B, or A B is shorter 
than any other line drawn from A to D B. 

Again^ because the angle A C B is less than a 
right angle^ the angle A C D in the triangle A C D 
is greater than a right angle^ and, therefore^ the 
angle ADC is less than a right angle^ or the 
angle A C D of the triangle A C D is greater than 
ADC; wherefore the side AD is greater than 
the side A C. 

And because the angle B A E is equal to the 
angle B A C, and the angle A B E is equal to the 
angle ABC (being both right angles)^ the tri« 
angles A B C^ A B E have two angles of the one 
equal to two angles of the other^ and the side A B 
common to the two. Therefore the triangles 
ABC^ A B E are equals and the side A E is equal 
to A C, and every other line on the other side of 
B from C is (by the present Prop.) either greater 
than A E or less ; wherefore A E is the only line 
that can be drawn from A to D B equal to A C. 

Cor.l. — If a straight line be shorter than any 
other that can be drawn from a point without a 
straight line to that line^ the former straight line 
is perpendicular to the latter. 

Cor, 2. — ^The perpendicular on the base of an 
isosceles triangle bisects the angle at the vertex. 

XXVL 

The straight line joining any two points in the 

D 5 
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circumference of a circle falls wholly within the 
circle. 

Let AB (Fig. 19) be a straight line joining A 
and B points in the circamference of a circle whose 
centre is C. A B will fall wholly within the circle. 

Let C A^ C B be radii of the circle at the points 
A and B; CD perpendicnlar to AB. Then 
(Prop. 25, Cor. 2) C D bisects the angle BAG, and 
every straight line from C to the straight line AB, 
between C A and C B, will be less than C A or 
C B (Prop. 25) , and therefore every point in A B 
falls within the circle. 

XXVIL 

If a straight line joining any two points in the 
circumference of a circle be bisected, and a per- 
pendicular erected at the point of bisection, the 
centre of the circle lies in the perpendicular. 

Let A and B (Fig. 20) be points in a circle, and 
let the straight line A B be bisected in D ; D C 
perpendicular to AB. The centre of the circle 
will be in the line D C. 

Let F be any point within the circle not in the 
straight line D C. Join F A, F B, of which F A 
cuts D C in E. Join E B. Then E A is equal to 
E B (Prop. 26), and A F is equal to A E and E F, 
that is, to E B and E F. But E B and E F ore 
together greater than F B, the third side of the 
triangle E B F ; therefore A F is greater than F B. 
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Wherefore F is not the centre of the circle, or, in 
other words, the centre of the circle does not lie 
in any point without the perpendicular C D, that 
is, it lies upon it. 

XXVIII. 

If a straight line cut a circle, it shall cut it 
again at a point at an equal distance on the other 
side of the perpendicular from the centre and at 
no other point. 

Let the straight line A B (Pig. 19) cut the circle 
whose centre is C, at the point A, and let C D be 
perpendicular upon A B. A B shall cut the circle 
again at a point B so that D B is equal to D A, 
and at no other point. 

Join C B, C A. Then because D A is equal to 
D B, and C D is common to the triangles C D A, 
C D B, and the angles C D A, C D B are both right 
angles, the sides DA, CD are respectively equal 
to the two DB, DC, and the included angle 
C D A is equal to the angle C D B ; wherefore the 
triangles are equal and the base C B is equal to 
C A, or B is a point in the circle, and the line 
A B (Prop. 27) falls wholly within the circle. 

And because no other line besides C B can be 
drawn from C to A B equal to C A (Prop. 26), no 
other point in A B coincides with any point in the 
circle ; or, in other words, the straight line A B 
cuts the circle in no other point. 
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XXIX. 

The perpendicular at the extremity of a diameter 
falls without the circle, and no straight line can be 
drawn between that and the circle so as not to cut 
the circle. 

Let A B (Fig. 21) be the diameter of a circle ; 
C, the centre ; S E perpendicular to B C. BE 
will fall wholly without the circle^ and no straight 
line can be drawn between B E and the circle so 
as not to cut the circle. 

Let C F be a line joining C and any point F in 
B E. Then^ because C B F is a right angle^ the 
angle C F B is less than a right angle ; wherefore 
C F is greater than C B^ or the point F lies with- 
out the circle. 

Next let B D be any other straight line through 
B, and let CD be perpendicular to BD. Then 
because C D B is a right angle^ C D B is greater 
than C B D, and C B is greater than C D ; or the 
point D falls within the circle. And any line from 
C to D B, beyond C B, will be greater than C B ; 
wherefore every part of the line D B on the other 
side of B will fall without the circle. Therefore 
the circle intersects D B in B. 

Cor. — If a straight line touch a circle, the 
centre of the circle lies in the perpendicular to the 
touching line at the point of contact. 
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XXX.— Euclid III. 7. 

If any point be taken in the diameter of a circle 
which is not the centre^ of all the straight lines 
that can be drawn from it to the drcmnference 
the greatest is that in which the centre is^ and the 
other part of the diameter is the least ; and of any 
others^ that which makes a less angle with the 
line which passes through the centre is greater 
than the one \»hich makes a greater angle : and 
from the same point there can only be drawn two 
straight lines that are equal to one another, one 
upon each side of the shortest line. 

Let A B C D (Fig. 22) be a circle, and A D its 
diameter in which let any point F be taken which 
is not the centre. Let the centre be E ; of all 
straight lines drawn from F to the circumference, 
FA, FB, FC, etc., F A is the greatest and FD 
is the least : and of the others, F B which makes a 
smaller angle with F A is greater than F C which 
makes a greater angle with it. 

Join BE, C E, and because two sides of a tri- 
angle are greater than the third, BE, EF are 
greater than B F. But A E is equal to E B, there- 
fore AE, E F, that is A F, is greater than B F. 

Again, because BE is equal to CE, the two 
sides B E, E F are equal to the two C E, E F, but 
the angle B E F is greater than C E F ; therefore 
the base B F is greater than the base C F. Again, 
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because C F^ F E are greater than E C, and E C is 
equal to E D; C F, FE are greater than E D, that 
is, than E F, F D. Take away the common part 
F E^ and the remainder C F is greater than F D. 
Therefore F A is the greatest and F D the Ifeast of 
all the lines from F to the circumference. 

Also there can only be drawn two equal lines 
from F to the circumference^ one upon each side 
of the shortest line F D. At the point E let the 
line E F make the angle F E H equal to the angle 
C E F and join F H. Then because C E is equal 
to E H, and F E is common to the triangles F E H^ 
C E F, the two sides C E, F E are equal to the two 
F E, E H respectively, and the angle C E F is equal 
to the angle H E F ; therefore the base F C is 
equal to the base F H. And every other line from 
F to the circumference beyond F H is, by the pro- 
position, greater than F H, and any line between 
F H and F D is smaller than F H, therefore there 
is no other line than F H equal to F C. 

XXXI. 

If any point be taken without a circle and 
straight lines be drawn from it to the circum- 
ference, whereof one passes through the centre ; of 
those which fall upon the concave circumference 
the greatest is that which passes through the cen- 
tre, and of the rest, that which makes a less angle 
with the line passing through the centre is greater 
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than that which makes a greater angle with it. 
But of those which fall upon the convex circum- 
ference, the least is that, which produced, passes 
through the centre; and of the rest, that which 
makes a less angle with the shortest line is less 
than that which makes a larger angle with it. And 
if a line be drawn touching the circle, it shall be 
the greatest of all the lines falling on the convex 
circumference and less than any of those falling 
on the concave circumferenge. And only two 
equal straight lines can be drawn from the point 
to the circumference, one upon each side of the 
shortest line. 

Let D (Kg. 23) be a point without a circle 
GAF; DA, DE, DF (of which DA passes 
through M the centre of the circle) straight lines 
from D to the concave part of the circumference, 
falling on the convex part in G, K, L, respectively. 
Then of the lines DA, D E, D F, etc., D A is the 
greatest; and of the others, DE, which makes a 
smaller angle with D A, is greater than D F, which 
makes a larger angle with it; and of the lines 
D G, D K, D L, etc., D G is the shortest ; and of 
the others, D K, which makes a smaller angle with 
D G, is less than D L, which makes a greater. 

Join M E, M F, M K, M L. Then because AM 
is equal to E M, add M D to each, therefore A D 
is equal to E M, M D. But E M, M D are greater 
than E D ; therefore A D is greater than E D. i 
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And because the two D K^ M K are greater than 
M D, or D O, G M, and M G is equal to M K, the 
remaining line DK is greater than DG^ or of 
lines falling on the concave drcamference, the 
largest is that which passes through the centre; 
and of those which fall on the convex circum«^ 
ference, the shortest is that which^ produced^ passes 
through the centre. 

Again^ because the line D E cuts the circle in K 
and E^ the part of the circle on the other side of 
D E^ lies between the straight lines M K^ M E ; 
wherefore if a line on the other side of D E cuts 
the circle at all^ it will cut it at points situate 
between M E and M K ; therefore the lines M F 
and M L lie on the other side of M E and M K 
from MA and MD respectively^ or the angle 
D M E is greater than the angle D M F^ and 
D M L is greater than D M E. 

But M F is equal to M E, and D M is common 
to the triangles D M E, D M F; therefore the base 
DE is greater than the base DF, or of lines 
falling on the concave circumference^ the one 
making a less angle with I) M is greater than one 
making a greater angle. 

Again, because M L is equal to M K^ and M D 
common to the triangles D M L^ D M K^ but 
the angle D M L greater than D M K, the base 
D L is greater than the base D E ; or of lines 
falling on the convex circumference, the one 
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making a greater angle with D M is greater than 
the one making a less. 

Next^ let D P be drawn touching the circle at 
P ; D F shall be the greatest of all the lines D O^ 
D K^ D L^ etc., and less than any of the lines D F^ 
D E, etc. 

Because D P touches the circle at P^ no line on 
the other side of D P can touch the circle, or M D P 
is the greatest angle at which a line can be drawn 
from D so as to meet the circle ; and^ therefore 
(by the present Prop.), D P is the greatest of all 
the lines falling on the convex circumference. 

Join M P: and because DP is the furthest line 
from D A which meets the circle, every other line 
on the same side of D A, which meets the circle, 
lies between D P and D A, and therefore cuts the 
liue P M somewhere between P and M. Let D F 
be any such line cutting PM in N, and falling on 
the concave circumference at F. 

Then because D P N Jus a right angle (Prop. 80, 
Cor. 1), the angle D P N is greater than D N P, and 
D N is greater than D P. Much more, then, are 
DN and NF or DF greater than DP, or the line 
touching the circle is less than any of the lines 
falling on the concave circumference. 

Also, there can be but one line drawn from D 
to the circumference equal to D K, viz., on the 
other side of the least line D G. 

Let the angle DMB be ^ual to the angle 
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i 

D M K. Join D B. Then because M B is equal 
to M K^ M D common to the triangles D M B, 
DME^ and the angle D MB equal to DM K, the 
base D B is equal to D E. And every line drawn 
to meet the circle between D G and D B is less 
than D B, and on the other side of D B is greater 
than D B. Therefore, D B is the only line which 
can be drawn from D to the circle equal to D K. 

If two circles touch each other internally or 
externally, the straight line joining their centres 
passes through the point of contact. 

First, let two circles touch each other internally 
at the point A (Fig. 24), and let AF be the 
straight line touching the external circle ; D the 
centre of the external, C of the internal circle. The 
straight line D C produced will pass through A. 

Join A D : and because A F touches the circle 
D in point A (Prop. 29, Cor^ A D is perpendicular 
to A F, and because the circle C meets the circle D 
at the point A, and the circle D meets the straight 
line A F at the same point, therefore the circle C 
also meets the straight line AF at the point A. But 
the circle D is external to the circle C, and the line 
A F is external to the circle D; much more then is 
the line A F external to the circle C. Therefore the 
line A F touches the circle C at the point A ; and 
because AD is perpendicular to AF (Prop. 29, 
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Cor.) the centre C lies in the line A D, and the 
straight line D C prolonged passes through A^ the 
point of contact. 

Next^ let the circles whose centres are C and D 
touch each other externally at the point A (Fig. 25). 
Join D A^ C A^ and let D G be a straight line from 
the centre D of either of the circles to the circum- 
ference of the other. Then, because the circles touch 
each other externally at the point A^ the shortest 
line that can be drawn from D to the circle C can- 
not be less than D A^ or, in other words, D A cannot 
be greater than any other line drawn from D to 
the circle C. But every line from D to circle C 
not passing through the centre (Prop. 32) of the 
latter circle is greater than the line passing 
through the centre. Therefore DA cannot be 
one of the lines from D to the circle C not passing 
through the centre C^ that is^ it does pass through 
that point. 

Cor. — One circle can touch another at one point 
only, whether internally or externally. 

XXXIII. 

If two circles intersect each other, they inter- 
sect each other twice, at equal distances on either 
side of the straight line joining their centres, and 
at no other point. 

Let A and B (Figs. 26 and 27) be two circles 
intersecting each other at the point D ; C and K 
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their centres ; the two circles shall also intersect 
each other at a point E^ as far below the line C K 
as D is above it^ and at no other point. 

Join either of the centres C with D, and let DE 
be perpendicular to C K (produced if necessary) 
cutting it at F^ and let FE be equal to FD. Then 
because CF is perpendicular to DE (Prop. 25) 
every straight line from C to any point in D E 
between D and F^ is less than C D^ or is within the 
circle^ and every line to any point in D E^ beyond 
D, is greater than CD, or is without the circle ; 
wherefore DE cuts the circle A in D; and because 
C F is perpendicular to B F, and F E is equal to 
D F (Prop. 28) , therefore D E cuts the circle A 
again at the point E ; and, for a like reason, D E 
intersects the circle B at the same point. There- 
fore the circles A and B meet at the point E, and as 
the point E is not in the line joining the centres of 
the circles, they cannot touch each other at that 
point, therefore they must intersect each other. 

Nor can the circles intersect at any other point. 
Two cases may be distinguished according as the 
centre of one of the circles is without the other 
circle or not without it. 

First, let the centre C of one of the circles A be 
without the other circle (Fig. 26). Then, because 
C is a point without the circle B, and C K a line 
passing through the centre, and C D and C E equi- 
distant on either side of C K (Prop. 30), every line 
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from C to circle B, between C D and C E, will be 
less than C D or C E ; and, therefore, the segment 
of the circle B, between C D and C E, will fall within 
the circle A. Moreover, every line beyond C D 
on the one side, and C E on the other, falling on 
the convex drcamference of the circle B, and 
every line falling on the concave circumference, 
will be greater than C D or C E, and will, there- 
fore, fall without the circle A. Thus, the circles 
will only meet in the points D and E. 

Next, let neither of the centres fall without the 
other circle (Fig. 27). Then, because C is a point 
in the diameter of circle B which is not the centre 
(Prop. 31), every straight line from C to the cir- 
cumference of circle B, between C D and C E, will 
be less than C D or C E, and the segment D E of 
the circle B will fall wholly within the circle A. 
And every straight line from C to the remaining 
circumference will be greater than CD or C E, 
and will, therefore, fall without the circle A, and 
the two circles wiU meet each other in the points 
D and E only. 

XXXIV. 

If two triangles have three sides of the one 
equal to three sides of the other, each to each, the 
angles of the one shall be equal to the angles of 
the other each to each, namely, those to which the 
equal sides are opposite. 
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Let ABC, DEF (Fig. 11) be two triangles 
having the three sides A B, B C, C A, respectively 
equal to the three D E, E F, F D. The angles 
BAG, BCA^ABC shall be equal to the angles 
EDF, EFD, DEF respectively. 

Let the triangle A B C be superimposed on the 
triangle D E F^ so that the line A C shall lie on 
the line D F. Then, because B is a point in the 
line A B, and A B is equal to D E, the point B 
will be found somewhere in the circumference of 
a circle whose centre is D and radius D E ; and 
because it is also a point in the line B C^ and B C 
is equal to E F^ the point B will also be found 
somewhere in the circumference of a circle whose 
centre is F and radius E F. It will, therefore, be 
found in the only point E in which the circles 
intersect above the line of centres, and the two 
triangles will wholly coincide ; and, therefore, the 
angles of the one are equal respectively to the 
angles of the other to which the equal sides are 
opposite. 

XXXV.— Euclid L 33. 

The straight lines which join the extremities of 
two equal and parallel straight lines towards the 
same parts are themselves also equal and parallel. 

Let AB, CD (Fig. 28) be equal and parallel 
straight lines joined towards the same parts by 
the straight lines AC, BD. AC, BD are also 
equal and parallel. 
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Join B C ; and because A B and C D are parallel 
the alternate angles A B C^ BCD are equal ; and 
because A B is equal to C D, and B C common to 
the two triangles ABC, BCD, and the angle 
A B C is equal to the angle BCD; therefore the 
base A C is equal to the base B D^ and the triangle 
A B C to the triangle BCD, and the angle A C B 
opposite A B to the angle C B D opposite C D. 
And because the straight line D C meets the two 
AC, B D, making the alternate angles A C B, 
C B D equal to one another, A C is parallel to B D. 

XXXVI.— Euclid I. 34. 

The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms 
are equal to one another, and the diameter bisects 
them, or divides them into two equal parts. 

Let A B C D (Pig. 28) be a parallelogram of 
which B C is a diameter; the opposite sides and 
angles of the figure are equal to each other, and 
the diameter B C bisects it. 

Because A B is parallel to C D, and B C meets 
them, the alternate angles A B C, B C D are equal ; 
and because A C is parallel to B D, and B C meets 
them, the alternate angles A C D, C B D are also 
equal ; wherefore the two triangles A C B, C B D 
have two angles ABC, B C A in one, equal to 
two angles BCD, C B D in the other, each to 
each ; and one side B C common to the two trian- 
gles, which is adjacent to their equal angles. There- 
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fore the triangle BAG is equal to the triangle 
B D C, and the sides A B, A C to the sides C D, 
DB respectively^ and the angle CAB to the 
angle B D C. Also^ because the angle A B C is 
equal to B C D, and C B D to AC B, the whole 
angle A B D is equal to the whole angle A C D. 
Thus^ all the opposite sides and angles are equal 
respectively^ and it was shewn that the triangle 
A B C is equal to the triangle BCD; therefore, 
the diameter B C divides the parallelogram into 
two equal parts. 

XXXVII. 

Parallelograms upon the same base and between 
the same parallels are equal to one another. 

Let the parallelograms ABCD, EBCF (Fig. 
29) be upon the same base B C^ and between the 
same parallels A F^ B C ; they shall be equal to 
each other. 

Because A B C D is a parallelogram^ A B is 
parallel and equal to D C ; and because E B C F 
is a parallelogram, £ B is equal and parallel to 
C F ; therefore the two, A B, BE, are equal to 
the two DC, CF, respectively, and the angle ABE 
is equal to the angle D CF (Prop. 10), wherefore 
the triangle A B E is equal to the triangle D C F. 
Take the triangle ABE from the rectilineal figure 
A B C F, and from the same figure take the equal 
triangle DCF; therefore the remainders are 
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equals that is the parallelogram A 6 C D is equal 
to the parallelogram E B C F. 

XXXVIII.— Euclid I. 36. 

Parallelograms upon equal bases and between 
the same parallels are equal to one another. 

Let A B C D, E F G H (Fig. 30) be parallelo- 
grams upon equal bases^ B C, F G, and between 
the same parallels^ A H, B G. They are equal to 
each other. 

Join B E^ C H. And because B C is equal to 
F G and F G to E H, B C is equal to E H ; but 
B C and E H are parallels joined towards the 
same parts by the straight lines B E, C H. There- 
fore (Prop. 35) B E, C H are themselves equal and 
parallel^ and E B C H is a parallelogram, and it is 
equal to A B C D because it is on the same base 
B C, and between the same parallels. For a like 
reason it is equal to the parallelogram E H G F ; 
wherefore E H G F is also equal to A B C D. 

XXXIX.— Euclid I. 37. 

Triangles upon the same base and between the 
same parallels are equal to one another. 

Let the triangles A B C, D B C (Fig. 31) be upon 
the same base B C, and between the same parallels 
AD, B C; the triangle A B C is equal to D B C. 

Produce A D both ways to E, F, and through 
B let B E be parallel to C A ; and in like manner 

E 
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let C F be parallel to C D. Therefore each of the 
figures EBCA^DBCFisa parallelogram ; and 
E B C A is equal to D B C F, because they are 
upon the same base B C^ and between the same 
parallels B C^ E F ; and the triangle A B C is half 
of the parallelogram E B C A^ and the triangle 
D B^C is half of the parallelogram D B C F (Prop. 
37) ; wherefore the triangle A B C is equal to the 
triangle D B C. 

XL. 

Triangles upon equal bases and between the 
same parallels are equal to one another. 

Let the triangles ABC, D E F (Fig. 32) be 
upon equal bases B C, E F, and between the same 
parallels B F, AD. The triangle A B C is equal 
to D E F. 

Produce A D both ways to G and H, and let B G 
be parallel to AC, F H parallel to E D : then 
each of the figures GBCA, DEFHisa paral- 
lelogram, and they are equal to each other because 
they are upon equal bases B C, E F, and between 
the same parallels B F, G H ; and the parallelo- 
gram G A B C is double of the triangle ABC, 
and D E F H is double of D E F ; wherefore the 
triangle A B C is equal to D E F. 

XLI. 
If two triangles have one side, and the adjacent 
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angle of the one equal to one side and the adjacent 
angle of the other, and if the triangles are equal 
the other sides are also equal. 

Let ABC, DBF (Fig. 32) be two triangles, 
haying the angle BAG equal to the angle E D F, 
and the adjacent side A B equal to D E, and let 
the triangle A B C be equal to the triangle E D F. 
Then the other sides B C, A C are respectively 
equal to E F, D F. 

Let the triangle A B C be super-imposed on 
D E F so that A B shall coincide with D E. Then, 
because the angle B A C is equal to E D F, the 
line A C will lie upon E F, and let the point C 
coincide with the point G in E F (produced if 
necessary). Join E G. Then the triangle D E G 
will be equal to the sum or diflference of the 
triangles D E F, E F G, according as G falls 
without or within the base D F ; that is, according 
as D G or A C is greater or less than D F ; and, 
therefore, if A C is greater than D F, the triangle 
D E G or A B C is greater than D E F, and if 
A C is less than D F, the triangle A B C is less 
than D E F. Hence, conversely, if triangle ABC 
is not greater than D E F, A C is not greater than 
D F j and if A B C is not less than D E F, A C 
is not less than D P ; and, therefore, if the triangle 
A B C is neither greater nor less than D E F, A C 
is neither greater nor less than D F; that is to 
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say, if A B C be equal to D E F, A C is equal to 
D F. And because A C or D G is equal to D F 
the point G will coincide with F, and the line E G 
with E F; wherefore E G or B C is equal to E F. 

XLII. 

Equal triangles upon the same base, and upon 
the same side of it, are between the same parallels. 

Let the equal triangles ABC, D B C (Fig. 33) 
be upon the same base B C, and upon the same 
side of it ; they are between the same parallels. 

Let A E be drawn through A, parallel to B C 
cutting B D (produced if necessary) in E, and 
join AD, EC. 

Then, because A E is parallel to B C, the triangle 
B E C is equal to B A C or B D C. And the eqiuJ 
triangles B E C, B D C have the base B C and the 
adjacent angle CBD common, wherefore (Prop. 
41) B D is equal to B E, or the points D and E 
coincide, and, consequently, also the lines AD 
and A E ; therefore, A D is parallel to B C. 

XLIII. 

Equal triangles upon equal bases in the same 
straight line, and towards the same parts, are be- 
tween the same parallels. 

Let ABC, D E F be equal triangles on the 
straight line B F, having base B C equal to base 
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E F. The line A D joining their vertices will 
be parallel to B F.* 

Let A G be parallel to B F, cutting D E (pro- 
duced if necessary) in G. Join F G. Because 
E F is equal to B C, and A G is parallel to B F, 
the triangle G E F is equal to B A C (Prop. 40), 
and therefore to D E F. And the triangles D E F, 
G E F have the side E F, and angle D E F, com- 
mon. Therefore (Prop. 41) the side E D is equal 
to E G or the points D and G coincide, and, 
consequently, also the lines A D, A G. Therefore 
A D is parallel to B F. 

XLIV.— Euclid I. 41. 

A parallelogram is double of the triangle on the 
same base and between the same parallels. 

Let the parallelogram A B C D and the triangle 
E B G (Fig. 34) be upon the same base B C^ and 
between the same parallels B C, A E. The paral- 
lelogram A B C D is double of E B C. 

Join A C. Then the triangle A 6 C is equal to 
E B C, because they are on the same base and 
between the same parallels. But the parallelo- 
gram A B C D is double of A B C, wherefore 
also AB CD is double of E B C. 

* The figure has been accidentally omitted, but it differs 
only from that of the last proposition in the bases of the 
two triangles being distinct. 
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XLV.— Euclid I. 43. 

The complements of the parallelograms^ which 
are ahout the diameter of any parallelogram^ are 
equal to one another. 

. Let A B C D (Fig. 35) be a parallelogram^ of 
which the diameter is A C ; and E H^ P G, the 
parallelograms about A C, that is^ through which 
A C passes^ and B K^ K D the other parallelograms 
which make up the whole figure A B C D, which 
are therefore called the complements. B K shall be 
equal to K D. 

Because A B C D is a parallelogram and A C its 
diameter, the triangle A B C is equal to ADC. 
And for the like reason, the triangle A E K is 
equal to A H K, and K G C to K F C; therefore 
the triangles A E K, K G C together are equal to 
the triangles A H K, K F G together. And the 
whole triangle A B C is equal to the whole ADC, 
wherefore the remaining complement B K is equal 
to the remaining complement K D. 

XLVI.— Euclid I. 47. 

In any right angled triangle the square which 
is described on the hypothenuse, or side opposite 
the right angle, is equal to the squares described 
upon the sides which contain the right angle. 

Let ABC (Pig. 36) be a right angled triangle 
having the right angle B AC ; the square described 
on the side B C is eqi^al to the squares described 
upon B A, A C, 
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Let B D E C be the square described on B G ; 
6 B^ H C the squares on the sides B A^ AC; the 
line AL parallel to BD or C E. Join FC, B K. 

Then because each of the angles B A C, B A G 
is a right angle A G^ A C, are parts of the same 
straight line (Prop, 6) ; for the same reason B A, 
A H are in the same straight line. And because 
the angle D B C is equal to F B A^ each of them 
being a right angle^ add to each the angle ABC 
and the whole angle D B A is equal to the whole 
F B C. And because the two sides F B, B C, are 
equal to the two A B, B D^ each to each^ and the 
included angle F B C to A B D, the triangle F B C 
is equal to the triangle A B D. Now the parallelo- 
gram B L is double of the triangle BAD because 
they are upon the same base B D and between the 
same parallels B D, A L ; and the square G B is 
double of the triangle F B G^ because they are 
upon the same base EFand between the same 
parallels F B^ 6 0. Therefore the parallelogram 
B L is equal to the square G B. In the same 
manner it may be shewn that the parallelogram 
G L is equal to the square C H ; therefore the 
whole square B E is equal to the sum of the 
squares B G, C H. 

XLVII.— Euclid I. 48. 

If the square described upon one of the sides of 
a triangle be equal to the sum of the squares 
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described on the two other sides^ the angle 
contained by these two sides is a right angle. 

Let ABC (Fig. 37) be a triangle such that the 
square described on B C is equal to the sum of the 
squares on AB^ AC; the angle B A C shall be a 
right angle. 

Let C A D be a right angle on the other side of 
C A from A B ; A D equal to A B ; C D a straight 
line joining C and D. Then, because D A is equal 
to A B, the square of D A is equal to the square of 
A B : to each of these add the square of A C ; 
therefore the squares of AD^ AC are together 
equal to the square of A B, A C. But the square 
of D C is equal to the squares of A D and A C 
because C A D is a right angle, and the square of 
B C by hypothesis is equal to the squares of A B^ 
A C. Wherefore the square of B C is equal to the 
square of D C, and therefore^ also^ B C is equal to 
D C. Therefore in the triangles CAD, CAB 
the sides C A, A D, C D are respectively equal to 
the sides C A, A B, C B; wherefore the triangles 
are wholly equals and the angle CAD is equal 
to the angle CAB; but CAD is a right angle^ 
wherefore C A B is also a right angle. 

XLVIII.— Euclid II. 1, 

If there be two straight lines one of which is 
divided into any number of parts, the rectangle 
contained by the two straight lines is equal to the 
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rectangles contained by the undivided line and the 
several parts of the divided Une. 

Let A and B C (Fig. 38) be two straight lines 
whereof B C is divided into parts by the points 
D, E, etc. The rectangle contained by BC and A 
shall be equal to the sum of the rectangles con- 
tained by A and BD, D E, E C. 

Let B H be the rectangle contained by A and 
B C, of which the sides B G, C H are each equal 
to A; and through D and E let DK, EL be 
parallel to B G or CH. Then the rectangle B H 
is equal to the sum of the rectangles B K, D L, 
EH. But BK is the rectangle contained by 
B D and B G or A^ and each of the lines D K^ 
E L, etc., is equal to B G or A, and therefore D L 
is the rectangle contained by DE and A; EH 
the rectangle contained by E C and A, and so on. 

Wherefore the rectangle contained by B C and 
A is equal to the sum of the rectangles contained 
by A and each of the parts B D, D E, E C. 

Cor. 1. — By making A equal to the whole line 
considered as divided into two parts^ it appears that 
if a straight line be divided into any two parts^ the 
square of the whole liift^is equal to the sum of the 
rectangles contained by the whole line and each of 
the parts. 

Cor, 3. — ^In like maimer making A equal to one of 
the parts^ it appears that if a straight line be divided 
into any two parts^ the rectangle contained by the 

E 5 
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whole and one of the parts is equal to the rectan- 
gle contained by the two parts together with the 
square of the first mentioned part. 

XLIX. — ^Euclid IL 4. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts 
the square of the whole line is equal to the squares 
of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle 
contained by the parts. 

Let the straight line A B (Pig. 39) be divided 
into any two parts in C. The square of A B is 
equal to the squares of A C, C B and twice the 
rectangle contained by A C, C B. 

Let A £ be the square on A B^ B D its diameter^ 
C GF parallel to A D or B E, cutting B D in G, 
and through G let H G E be drawn parallel to 
A B or D E. Then, because C F and A D are 
parallel and A D meets them, the angle B G C is 
equal to B D A ; but B D A is equal to DBA, 
because A D is equal to AB» being sides of a 
square ; wherefore B G C is equal to G B C, and 
the side C G is equal to G B. But C B is also 
equal to G E, and C G to B E, because the figure 
G E is a parallelogram, therefore the quadrila- 
teral figure C E is equilateral. And because C G 
is parallel to B E, and C B meets them, the angles 
GOB, E B C are equal to two right angles ; but 
C B E is a right angle, therefore, also, G C B is a 
right angle, and the angles opposite to them in 
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the parallelogram C K ; viz., the angles C G K^ 
G E B are also right angles. Wherefore the 
quadrilateral figure G K is also equiangular^ and is 
therefore a square, and it is described on B C. 
For the same reason the rectangle H F is also a 
square, and it is described on H G^ which is equal 
to A C ; therefore C K, H F are the squares of 
B C, G A. And because the complement A G is 
equal to the complement G E^ and A G is the 
rectangle contained by A G, G B (for G G is equal 
to G B)^ therefore GE is also equal to the rect- 
angle AG^ GB^ and AG and EG together are 
equal to twice the rectangle AG, G B. But the 
whole figure A E is made up of the squares G K, 
H F, and the rectangles AG, G E ; wherefore the 
whole square A E is equal to the squares of A G 
and B G and twice the rectangle AG, B G. 

Cor, — From the demonstration it is manifest 
that the rectangles about the diameter of a square 
are likewise squares. 

L. — Euclid II. 5. 

If a straight line be divided into two equal and 
also into two unequal parts, the rectangle con- 
tained by the unequal parts, together with the 
square of the line between the points of section, is 
equal to the square of half the line. 

Let the straight line A B (Fig. 40) be divided 
into two equal parts at the point G, and into two 
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unequal parts at the point D; the rectangle 
AD, D B, together with the square of C D, is 
equal to the square of C B. 

Let C E F B be the square on C B, B E its 
diameter ; D H G, parallel to C E or B F, cutting 
BE in H ; K L M passing through H parallel to 
B A or E F; A K parallel to C L or BM. Then, 
because the complement C H is equal to H F, to 
each of these add DM; therefore, the whole C M 
is equal to the whole D F. But C M is equal to 
A L, because A C is equal to C B ; wherefore D F 
is equal to A L. To each of these add C H, and 
the whole A H is equal to D F and C H. But A H 
is the rectangle contained by A D, D B, for D H 
is equal to D B (Prop. 49. Cor.). Therefore the 
rectangle A D, D B is equal to C H and D F. To 
each of these quantities add L G which is equal 
to the square of C D ; therefore the rectangle 
AD, D B, together with the square of C D, is 
equal to C H and D F and L G, that is to the 
square C F or the square of C B. 

Hence it is manifest that the difference of the 
squares of two unequal lines A C, C D is equal to 
the rectangle contained by their sum and differ- 
ence. 

LI. 

If a straight line be bisected, and produced to 
any point, the rectangle contained by the whole 
line thus produced and the part of it produced. 
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together with the square of half the line bisected^ 
is equal to the square of the line made up of the 
half and the part produced. 

Let A B (Fig. 41) be bisected in C, and produced 
to D. The rectangle A D, D B, together with the 
square of G B^ is equal to the square of C D. 

Because the line A D is divided into parts 

at the points C^ B, the rectangle A D^ B D is equal 

to the rectangles A C, B D j C B, B D, and 

B D, B D ; that is, to twice the rectangle B C, 

B D and the square of B D. To each of these add 

the square of B C. Then the rectangle A D, B D, 

together with the square of B C, is equal to the 

squares of B C and B D together with twice the 

rectangle B C, B D; that is (Prop. 49.), to the 

square of C D. 

LII. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, 
the squares of the whole line and of one of the 
parts is equal to twice the rectangle contained by 
the whole and that part together with the square 
of the other part. 

Let A B (Fig. 89) be divided into any two parts 
in the point C, the squares of A B, B C are equal 
to twice the rectangle A B, B C together with the 
square of A C. 

Because AB is divided into two parts at the point 
C (Prop. 48, Cor, 2) , the rectangle A B, B C is equal 
to rectangle A C, B C and square of B C. Therefore 
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twice the rectangle A B^ B C is equal to twice the 
rectangle A C, B C and twice the square of B C. 
To each of these add the square of A C. Then twice 
the rectangle A B, B C, together with the square of 
A C, is equal to the squares of A C, twice the 
square of B C, and twice the rectangle AC, B C ; 
that is, to the squares of A C and B C, twice the 
rectangle AC, B C, and the square of B C again, 
or to the squares of A B, B C. 

Hence it appears that the square of the differ- 
ence of two straight lines is less than the sum 
of their squares by twice the rectangle of the 
two lines. 

LIII. 

If a straight line be divided into two equal and 
also into two unequal parts, the squares of the 
two unequal parts are together double of the 
square of half the line and of the square of the 
line between the points of section. 

Let the straight line A B (Fig. 40) be divided at 
point C into two equal, and at D into two unequal 
parts. The squares of AD, D B are together 
double of the squares of A C, CD. 

Because A D is divided into two parts at C, the 
square of A D is equal to the squares of A C, CD 
and twice the rectangle AC, CD; that is, to the 
squares of A C, CD and twice the rectangle B C, 
G D. To each of these add the square of D B. Then 
the squares of A D, D B are equal to the squares 
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of AC, CD together with twice the rectangle 

B C, C D and the square of B D. But because the 

straight line B C is divided into two parts at the 

point D, twice the rectangle B C, C D together 

with the square of B D is (Prop. 53) equal to 

the square of B C (that is of A C) and square of 

C D. Therefore the square of A D, D B is equal 

to twice the squares of A C, C D. That is to say, 

the sum of the squares of two lines, one of which 

is the sum of two straight lines, and the other 

their difference, is equal to twice the squares of 

the same lines. 

LIV. 

If a straight line be bisected and produced to 
any point, the square of the whole line thus pro- 
duced and the square of the part of it produced, 
are together double of the square of half the line 
bisected, and of the square of the line made up of 
the half and the part produced. 

Let A B (Fig 41) be bisected in C and produced 
to D ; the squares of A D, D B are double of the 
squares of A C, C D. 

Because A D is divided into two parts at C, the 
square of A D is equal to the squares of A C, CD 
together with twice the rectangle AC, CD. To 
each of these add the square of D B. Then the 
squares of A D, D B are equal to the squares of 
A C, C D together with twice the rectangle A C, 
G D, that is twice the rectangle B G, C D and the 
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square of B D. But because C D is divided into 
two parts at B (Prop. 52) twice the rectangle 
C B, C D together with the square of B D, is equal 
to the squares of B C or A C and C D. There- 

f 

fore the squares of A D, D B are equal to twice 
the squares of A C, C D. 

LV.— Euclid II. 12. 

In obtuse angled triangles^ if a perpendicular be 
drawn from either of the acute angles to the 
opposite side produced^ the square of the side 
subtending the obtuse angle is greater than the 
^squares of the sides containing the obtuse angle 
by twice the rectangle contained by the side upon 
which, when produced, the perpendicular falls, and 
the straight line intercepted between the perpen- 
dicular and the obtuse angle. 

Let ABC (Pig. 42) be a triangle having the ob- 
tuse angle A C B, and from either of the acute 
angles let A D be perpendicular on the opposite 
side B C produced. The square of A B is greater 
than the squares of A C, B C by twice the rectangle 
BC, CD. 

Because B D is divided into two parts at C, the 
square of B D is equal to the squares of B C, C D 
together with twice the rectangle B C, C D. To 
each of these add the square of D A. Then the 
squares of B D, A D are equal to the squares of 
B C, C D, D A and twice the rectangle B C, C D. 
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But the square of B A is equal to the squares of 
B D^ DA, because A D B is a right angle ; and 
the square of A C is equal to the squares of C D 
and A D. Therefore the square of B A is equal to 
the squares of B C^ A G and tTvice the rectangle 
A C, B C, or is greater than the squares of those 
Unes by twice the same rectangle. 

LVI.— Euclid II. 18. 

In every triangle^ the square of the side subtend- 
ing any of the acute angles is less than the squares 
of the sides containing that angle by twice the 
rectangle contained by either of these sides^ and 
the straight line intercepted between the perpen- 
dicular let fall upon it from the opposite angle and 
the acute angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle (Figs. 43, 42) and 
the angle at B one of its acute angles ; A D the 
perpendicular on B C (produced if necessary) from 
the opposite angle. The square of AC is less 
than the squares of C B, C A by twice the 
rectangle C B, B D. 

First let AD fall within the triangle ABC 
(Fig. 43), and because C B is divided into two parts 
at D, the squares of CB, BD (Prop. 52) are 
equal to twice the rectangle CB, BD and the 
square of D C. To each of these add the square 
of A D ; therefore the squares of C B, B D, A D, 
are equal to twice the rectangle C B, B D, and 
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the squares of A D, D C. But the square of A B 
is equal to the squares of A D, D B, and the 
square of A C is equal to the squares of AD, D C. 
Therefore the squares of C B^ A B are equal to 
twice the rectangle C B, B D and the square of 
A C. That is to say, the square of A C is less 
than the squares of AB, BC by twice the 
rectangle B C, B D. 

Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle 
ABC (Fig. 42). Then, because the angle A D B 
is a right angle, the angle A C B is greater than a 
right angle, and therefore the square of AB 
(Prop. 55), is equal to the squares of A C, B C and 
twice the rectangle B C, C D. To these equals 
add the square of B C, and the squares of A B, 
B C are equal to the square of A C and twice the 
square of BC, and twice the rectangle BC, CD. 
But because B D is divided into two parts at C, 
the rectangle D B, B C is equal to the rectangle 
B C, C D and the square of B C ; and the doubles 
of these are equal : therefore the squares of A B, 
B C are equal to the square of A C and double the 
rectangle DB, BC, that is the square of AC 
alone is less than the squares of A B, B C by twice 
the same rectangle. 

Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular to 
BC (Fig. 44); then is B C the straight line 
between the perpendicular and the acute angle at 
B, and it is manifest that the squares of A B, B C 
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are equal to the square of AC and twice the 
square of B C. 

LVn.— Euclid III. 14. 

Equal straight lines in a circle are equally dis- 
tant from the centre^ and those which are equally 
from the centre are equal to one another. 

Let the straight lines A B^ C D in the circle 
A B C D (Fig. 45) be equal to one another^ they 
are equally distant from the centre^ that is^ the 
the perpendiculars from the centre on each of the 
lines are equal. 

Let E be the centre of the circle, E P, E G 
perpendiculars to A B, C D. The -straight lines 
A B, C D (Prop. 28) are bisected in P and G respec- 
tively, and are therefore the doubles of A P and 
C G respectively. A F is therefore equal to C G. 
And because A E is equal to E C, the square of 
A E is equal to the square of E C ; but the squares 
of E F, P A are equal to the squares of A E ; and 
the squares of E 6, G C are equal to the square of 
E C ; therefore the squares of E P, P A are equal 
to the squares of C G, G E, whereof the square 
of A P is equal to the square of C G, because A F 
is equal to C G. Therefore the remaining square 
of P E is equal to the remaining square of £ G^ 
and F E is equal to E G or the lines A B, C D are 
equally distant from the centre. 

Next, if the lines A B, C D be equally distant 
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from the centre, that is, if F E be equal to E G, 
A B is equal to C D. For the same construction 
being made it may be shewn as before that A B 
is double of A F and CD of C G, and that the 
squares of E F, FA are equal to the squares of 
EG, G C, of which the square of F E is equal to 
the square of E G, because F E is equal to E G ; 
therefore the remaining square of A F is equal to 
the remaining square of C G and A F to C G. 
Therefore the doubles of these or A B and C D 
are equal. 

LVIII.— Euclid HI. 15. 

The diameter is the greatest straight line in a 
circle, and of aU others that which is nearer to 
the centre is always greater than one more remote, 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

Let A B C D (Fig 46) be a circle of which' the 
diameter is A D and centre E, and let B C, F G be 
any straight lines in the circle of which B C is 
nearer the centre than F G. A D is greater than 
B C and B C than F G. 

Let E H, E K be perpendiculars to B C, F G, 
and join EB, EC, EF. Then because E A is 
equal to E B and E D to E C, but E B, EC are 
greater than B C, therefore AD is greater than B C. 

And because B C is nearer to the centre than 
F G, E H is less than E K ; but B C is double of 
B H, and F G double of F K ; and the squares of 
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EH, H B are equal to the squares of E K, K F 
of which the square of E K is less than the square 
of EH, because EH is less than EK; therefore 
the square of B H is greater than the square of 
F K and the- straight line B H greater than F K, 
and B C than F G. 

Next let B C be greater than F G ; B C shall be 
nearer to the centre than F G, that is, the same 
construction being made, E H shall be less than 
E K. Because B C is greater than F G, B H is 
greater than F K ; and the squares of E H, H B, 
are equal to the squares of F K, K E, of which 
the square of B H is greater than the square of 
F K, because B H is greater than F K, therefore 
the square of E H is less than the square of E K, 
and the line E H than E E. 

LIX.— Euclid III. 20. 

The angle at the centre of a circle is double of 
the angle at the circumference upon the same 
base ; that is, upon the same part of the circum- 
ference. 

Let ABC (Fig. 47) be a curcle, B E C an angle 
at the centre, and B A C an angle at the circum- 
ference, having the same circumference B C for 
their base ; B E C is double of B A C. 

Join A E, and produce it to the opposite side of 
the circumference in F. The angle B E C will be 
equal to the sum or diflFerence of the angles B E F, 
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F E C, according as the point F lies within or 
without the circumference B C ; that is, according 
as the centre of the circle falls within or without 
the angle BAG. And because E A is equal to 
E C the angle E A C is equal to EGA, and the 
external angle F E G, which is equal to E A G, and 
E G A is equal to double E A G. For the same 
reason the angle B E F is double of the angle 
B A F. Therefore BEG, the sum or diflfer- 
ence of the angles B E F, F E G (as the case may 
be) is double of BAG, the sum or difference of 
the angles B AT, FAG. 

LX.— EucLin III. 21. 

The angles in the same segment of a circle are 
equal to one another. 

Let A B C D (Fig. 48) be a circle; B A D, B E D 
angles in the same segment B A E D. The angles 
B A D, B E D are equal. 

Let F be the centre of the circle, and first let 
the segment B A E D be greater than a semi-circle 
Join B F, F D. Then, by Prop. 59, each of the 
angles B A D, B E D are half of the same angle 
B F D, and are therefore equal to each other. 

But if the segment B.AE D (Fig. 49) be not 
greater than a semi-circle, join A F and complete 
the diameter AFC, and join E C. Therefore the 
segment B A D C is greater than a semicircle, and 
the angles in it BAG, BEG are equal by the 
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first case. For the same reason, because C B £ D 
is greater than a semicircle^ the angles CAD, C E D 
are equal ; therefore, the whole angle B A D is 
equal to the whole BED. 

LXI.— Euclid III. 22. 

The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure 
inscribed in a circle are together equal to two 
right angles. 

Let A B C D (Fig. 50) be a quadrilateral figure 
in the circle A B C D, any two of its opposite 
angles are together equal to two right angles. 

Join A C^ D B ; and take the angles A D B, 

BDC, into which any of the angles ADC is 

divided by the line D B. Then the angle B D C 

is equal to the angle BAC^ because they are 

in the same segment B A D C ; and the angle 

A D B is equal to A C B^ because they are in the 

same segment A D C B ; therefore the whole ADC 

is equal to the two C A B, A C B. To each of 

these add the angle ABC; therefore^ the two 

A D C^ A B C are equal to the three angles A C B^ 

CAB, CBA of the triangle ABC; that is, to 

two right angles. 

LXII. 

In equal circles equal angles stand upon equal 
circumferences, whether they be at the centres or 
at the circumferences. 

Let ABC, DEF (Fig. 51) be equal circles. 
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BAG, EDF; andBGC, EHF angles at the 
circumference and at the centre respectively. Then 
if either the angles at the circumference or at the 
centre are equal to each other, the other pair of 
angles will also be equal, because the angles at the 
centre are double of the corresponding angles at 
the circumference. 

Let either BAG and EDF or BGG and EHF, 
and, therefore, both those pairs of angles be equal 
to each other. The circumference B K G is equal 
to ELF. 

Because the circle ABG is equal to DEF, 
let these be superimposed on each other, so 
that the line GB coincides with the line HE; 
and because the angle B G G is equal to angle 
E H F, the line G G will coincide with H F, and 
the circumference B K G with ELF. Therefore 
BKG is equal to ELF. 

LXIIL 

In equal circles the angles which stand upon 
equal circumferences are equal, whether they be at 
the centres or the circumferences. 

Let ABG, DEF (Fig. 51) be equal circles, 
B AG,E DF; andB G G, E HF the angles at the 
circumference and at the centre respectively, stand- 
ing on equal circumferences B G, E F. The angle 
B GG is equal to E H F, and B AG to E D F. 

Because the circles are equal, let the circle 
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ABC be superimposed on circle D E F so 
that the point B shall coincide with E. The 
Kne B G will coincide with E H ; and, because 
the circumference B C is equal to E F, the point 
C will also coincide with F, and the line G C with 
H F. The angle B G C will then coincide with 
E H F, wherefore B G C is equal to E H F, and 
consequently the corresponding angle at the cir- 
cumference B A C to E D F. 

LXIW— Euclid III. 28. 

In equal circles equal straight lines cut oflF equal 
circumferences — the greater equal to the greater, 
and the less equal to the less. 

Let A B C, D E F (Fig. 52) be equal circles, 
B C, E F equal straight lines in them. The two 
parts of the circumference BAG and B G C 
divided by the line B C, are equal to the parts 
E D F, E H F divided by the line E F— the larger 
to the larger and the less to the less. 

Let K, L be the centres of the circles, and join 
KB, KG, L E, L F. Then because the circle 
A B G is equal to D E F,* B K, KG are equal to 
D E, D F, and the third side B G is by the hypo- 
thesis equal to E F, wherefore the triangle 
B K G is equal to E L F and the angle B K G to 
ELF. But equal angles in equal circles stand on 
equal circumferences, wherefore B G G is equal to 
E H F and the remainder B A G to E D F. 
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LXV. 

In equal circles equal circumferences are sub-^ 
tended by equal straight lines. 

Let A B C, D E P (Pig. 52) be equal circles in 
which the circumferences B G C, E H P are equals 
the straight line B C is equal to E P. 

Because the circle ABC and circumference 
B G C are equal to the circle D E P and circum- 
ference E H P, the circle ABC and circumference 
E G C may be made to coincide with the circle 
D E P and circumference E H P. Therefore the 
points B and C respectively will coincide with the 
pionts E and P and the straight line B C with E P. 
Wherefore B C is equal to E P. 

LXVL— Euclid III. 31. 

In a circle the angle in a semicircle is a right 
angle; in a segment greater than a semicircle^ 
less^ ; and in a segment less than a semicircle^ 
greater than a right angle. 

Let A B C D (Pig. 53) be a circle of which the 
diameter is B C and centre E. Take any line C A 
dividing the circle into two parts of which ABC 
is greater and ADC less than a semicircle. Let D 
be any point in ADC and join A B, A E, A D, D C. 
The angle B A C is a rightAngle ; the angle ABC 
in the segment ABC greater than a semicircle is 
less than a right angle ; and the angle A D C in the 
segment ADC less than a semicircle is greater 
than a right angle. 
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Because E B is equal to E A the angle E B A is 
equal to B AE, and for a like reason the angle EGA 
is equal to the angle E A C ; therefore the whole 
angle B A C is equal to the two A B C, ACB, or is 
half the three angles B A C, A B C, A C B, that is, 
half of two right angles, or is itself a right angle. 

Next, because B A C is a right angle each of 
the other angles of the triangle BAG and there- 
fore the angle A B C is less than a right angle. 

And because A B C D is a quadrilateral figure 
in a circle (Prop. 61), the opposite angles ABC, 
ADC are together equal to two right angles ; but 
A B C is less than a right angle, wherefore ADC 
is greater than a right angle. 

LXVII.— Euclid III. 32. 

If a straight line touch a circle and from the 
point of contact a straight line be drawn cutting 
the circle, the angles made by this line with the 
line touching the circle, are equal to the angles in 
the alternate segments of the circle. 

Let the straight line E P (Pig. 54) touch the 
circle A B C D in the point B and let B D be a 
line dividing the circle into two segments DAB 
andDCB. The angles DBP, DBEare equal 
to the angles in the alternate segments j that is to 
say, the angle D B P to the angle in the segment 
on the other side of B D from B P, and the angle 
E B P to the angle in the segment on the other 
side of D B from E P. 
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Let AB be perpendicular to EF at B, and 
therefore a diameter of the circle. Let D be on 
the same side of the diameter with BF; take 
C any point in the segment adjacent to B F, and 
join A D, D C, C B. The angle A D B in a semi- 
circle is a right angle^ and therefore the other two 
angles of the triangle BAD, A B D are together 
equal to a right angle. But ABF is a right 
angle, and is therefore equal to the two BAD^ 
ABD. Take away the angle ABD which is 
also part of A B F, and the remaining angle DBF 
is equal to B A D 

And because A B C D is a quadrilateral figure 
in a circle, the opposite angles BAD, BCD are 
together equal to two right angles. Therefore 
the angles D B E, DBF being also equal to two 
right angles are equal to BAD, BCD. And 
DBF has been proved to be equal to BAD; 
therefore the remaining angle D B E is equal to the 
angle B C D in the alternate segment of the circle. 

LXVIII.— Euclid III. 35. 

If two straight lines within a circle cut one 
another the rectangle contained by the segments 
of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the other. 

Let the two straight lines A C, B C within the 
circle A B C D cut one another in the point E, the 
rectangle contained by A E, E C is equal to the 
rectangle contained by B E, E D. 
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First, if A C, CD intersect in the centre of the 
circle, it is evident that A E, E C, E B, E D being 
all equal, the rectangle A E, E C is equal to the 
rectangle B E, E D. 

But let one of them B D (Fig. 55) pass through 
the centre F and cut the other A C which does not 
pass through the centre at right angles at the point 
E. Therefore (Prop. 28) D B bisects A C in E or 
A E is equal to E C. Join A F. And because the 
straight line B D is cut into two equal parts at 
point F and into two unequal at point E, the 
rectangle B E, E D together with the square of 
E F is equal to the square of F B or F A ; but the 
squares of A E, E F are equal to the square of 
F A. Therefore the rectangle B E, E D together 
with the square of E F is equal to the squares of 
E F and A E. Take away the common square of 
E F and the rectangle B E, E D is equal to the 
square of A E, that is, to the rectangle A E, E C. 

Next, let BD (Fig. 56) which passes through 
the centre cut the other A C which does not pass 
through the centre at E, but not at right angles. 
Let F G be perpendicular to A C, Therefore A G 
is equal to G C and as before the rectangle A E, 
E C together with the square of GE is equal to the 
square of .AG. To each of these add the square 
of G F ; therefore the rectangle A E, E C together 
with the squares of G E, G F is equal to the squares 
of A G and G F ; that is, the rectangle A E, EC 
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together with the square of E F is equal to the 
square of A F or D P. But the square of D F is 
equal to the rectangle D E, E B together with the 
square of E F. Therefore the rectangle A E, E C 
together with the square of E F is equal to the 
rectangle D E, E B together with the same square 
and the rectangle A E, E C is equal to D E, E B. 
Lastly, let neither of the lines pass through the 

• 

centre (Fig. 57) and let HFEG be the diameter 
passing through the point of intersection E. Then 
by the last case the rectangle H E, E G is equal to 
each of the rectangles B E, E D and A E, E C and 
therefore those rectangles are equal to each other. 

LXIX.— Euclid III. 36. 

If from a point without a circle two straight 
lines be drawn whereof one cuts the circle and the 
other touches it, the rectangle contained by th^ 
whole line which ciits the circle and the part of 
it without the circle is equal to the square of the 
line which touches it. 

If D be any point without a circle ABC and 
D C A, D B be two straight lines of which D C A 
cuts the circle in C and A and D B touches it in 
B, the rectangle D C, D A is equal to the square 
ofDB. 

First, let D C A pass through E the centre of the 
circle (Fig. 58) and join E B. Therefore E B D is 
a right angle (Prop. 29). And because the straight 
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line AC is bisected in E and produced to D 
(Prop. 51) the rectangle AD, DC together with 
the square of E C is equal to the square of E D. 
But the square of E D is equal to the squares of 
E B (or E C) and B D. Therefore the rectangle 
A D, D and square of E C is equal to the squares 
of B D and E and the rectangle A D, D C alone 
is equal to the square of B D. 

But if D C A do not pass through the centre 
(Fig. 59) let E be the centre, E P perpendicular 
to D A and join ED, E C, E B. Because E F is 
perpendicular to A C (Prop. 28) it also bisects it, 
and FA is equal to FC, And because CAis 
bisected in F and produced to D the rectangle 
A D, D C together with the square of F C is equal 
to the square of F D. To each of these equals add 
the square of F E. Therefore the rectangle A D, 
D E together with the squares of C F, F E, is equal 
to the squares of D F and F E. But the squares 
of C F and F E are equal to the square of C E or 
E B, and the squares of D F and F E are equal to 
the square of D E. Therefore the rectangle D A, 
D C and together with the square of E B is equal 
to the square of D E, that is, to the squares of 
D B and E B. Therefore the rectangle D A, D C 
alone is equal to the square of D B. 

Cor, — If from any point without a circle two 
straight lines be drawn cutting the circle, the 
rectangles contained by each straight line and the 
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part of it without the circle are equal to each 
other. 

LXX. 

If from a point without a circle be drawn two 
straight lines whereof one cuts the circle and the 
other meets it, and the rectangle contained by the 
whole line which cuts the circle and the part 
without the circle be equal to the square of the 
other line, the latter line touches the circle. 

Let D be any point without the circle B C E 
(Pig. 59) whose centre is E, D C A a straight line 
cutting the circle in C and A ; D B a line meeting 
it in B. Then if the rectangle contained by D C, 
C A is equal to the square of D B, D B touches the 
the circle. 

Because the square of D B is equal to the 
rectangle DC, C A, the square of D B is equal to 
the square of the line from D touching the circle 
and D B is equal to the same line, and because there 
cannot be two equal lines on the same side of the 
line passing through the centre, D B also coincides 
with the line touching the circle, that is, it touches 
the circle at the point B. 



THE END. 
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8. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. 

Chap. I. 

Part III., price M, 
0. Railway Accidents. Chap. L 

10. The Planets. Chap. IV. 

11. Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. 

Chap. II. 
18. Railway Accidents. Chap. IL 
18. Light. 



Part IV., price Sd. 
14. Common Things.— Air. 
16. Locomotion in the United States. 
Chap. I. 

16. Cometaxy Influences. Chap. I. 

17. Locomotion in the United States. 

Chap. II. 

Part V., price Sd. 

18. Common Things.— Water. 

19. The Potter's Art Chap. I. 

20. Locomotion in the United States. 

Chap. III. 

21. The Potter's Art Chap. IL 

Part VI., price 6d, 

22. Common Things.— Fire. 

28. The Potter's Art Chap. HI. 
24. Cometary Influences. Chap. II. 
26. The Potter's Art Chap. IV. 
26. The Potter's Art. Chap. V. 



Contents of Vols. m. and 17. (double), Ss. 6d. cloth. 

VOL. IIL, price Is. 6d,, in handsome boards. 



82. Terrestrial Heat Chap. I. 

83. The Electric Telegraph. Cfaap. II. 

84. The Sun. 



Part VII., price M, 

tr. Locomotion and Transport^ their 
Influence and Progress. Chap. I. 

28. The Moon. 

29. Common Things.— The Earth. 

80. Locomotion and Transport, their 

Influence and Progress. Chap. II. 

Part VIII., price 6d. 

81. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. I. 

VOL. rV., price Is 6d,, in handsome boards. 
Part X., price 5d. 

40. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Chap. I. 

41. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. Vll. 

42. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. VIII. 
48. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. IX. 



Part IX., price M. 
86. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. IIL 

86. Terrestrial Heat Coap. II. 

87. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. IV. 

88. The Electric Telegraph. Chap.V. 

89. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. VI. 



Part XL, price 6d. 

44. Barometer, Safety Lamp, and Whit- 
worth's Micrometrio Apparatus. 



46. The Electric Teletiraph. Chs».X. 

46. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Cnap. II. 

47. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. XL 

Part XII., price 6d. 

48. Steam. 

49. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. XII. 

60. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. XIIL 

61. The Electric Telegraph. Chi^. XIV. 

62. The Electric Telegraph. Chap. XV. 
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DR. LARDNER'S fAUSEUM (OanHnued) :- 

Contents of Vols. Y. and YI. (doable), 38. 6d. doth. 
VOL. y.| price 1«. M., in handsome boarde. 

Taxi XIII., price 5d, 
5S. The Steam Engine. Chap. I. 

54. The Eye. Chap. I. 

55. The Atmo^here. 
66. Time. Chap. I. 



Part XIV., price 5d. 

57. The Steam Engine. Chap. II. 

58. Common Things.— Time. Chap. 11 



59. The Eye. Chap. II. 

60. Common Things.— Pumps. 

Part X7., price 6d. 

61. The Steam Engine. Cliap. IIL 

62. Common Things.- Time. Chap. III. 

63. The Eye. Chap. III. 

64. Common Things.- Time. Chap. IV. 

65. Common Thmgs.— Spectacles->-The 
KaleidoBooi)e. 

VOL. YL, price U 6d., in Kandeonu boarde. 



Part XVI., price 6d. 

66. Clocks and Watches. Chap. I. 

67. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 

Chap.! 

68. Locomotive. Chap. L 

69. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 

Chap. IL 

Part XVIL, price 5dL 

70. Clocks and Watches. Chap. II. 

71. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. 

Chap. IIL -©---•-• 



72. LocomoUve. Chap. 11. 
78. Microscopic Drawmg and Engraving. 
Chap. IV. 

Part XVIIL, price 6d. 

74. Clocks and Watches. Chap. IIL 

75. Thermometer. 

76. New Planets. — Leverrier and Adams* 

Planet. 

77. Leverrier and Adams' Planet^ con- 

eluded. 



78. Magnitude and Minuteness. 

Contents of Yols. YII. and YIIL (double), 38. 6d. cloth. 

YOL. YIL, price l«.6d., in Aa}ubomc6oan&. 



79. 



Part XIX., price 6d. 
Common Things. — The Almanack. 
Chap. L 

80. Optical Images. Chap. I. 

81. Common Things. — Ijie Ahooanack. 

Chap. II. 

82. Optical Images. Chap. IL 

Part XX.. price bd, 

88. How to Observe the Heavens. Chap. I. 

84. Optical Images. Chap. III. Common 

Things.— The Looking-Olass. 



85. 



86. 



Common Things. — The Almanack. 

Chap. III. 
How to Observe the Heavens. Chap. 

IL Stellar Ifniverse. Chap. I. 

Part XXL» price 6<i. 

87. The Tides. 

88. Stellar Universe. Chap. II. 
Common Things. — The Almanack. 

Chap. IV.— Colour. Chap. 



89. 



90. Stellar Universe. Chap. III. 

91. Colour. Chap. IL 

YOL. YIIL, price U 6d., in handtome boarde. 



Part XXIL. pice 5d. 

92. Common Things.- Man. Cham. I. 

93. The Stellar Universe. Chap. IV. 

94. Magnifying glasses. 

95. Common Things.— Man. Chap. IL 

Part XXIIL, price 5d. 

96. Instinct and Intelligsnce. Chap. I. 

97. The Stellar Universe. Chap. V. 

98. Common Things.— Man. Qiap. IIL 

YOL. IX., price le. 6d., in handeonu boarde. 



99. Instinct and Intelligence. Chap. II. 

Part XXIV., price fUL 

100. Instdnct and Intelligence. Chap. IIL 

101. The Solar Microscope.— The Camera 
Luoida. 

102. The Stellar Universe. Chap. VI. 
108. Instinct and Intelligence. Chap. IV. 
104. The Magic Lantern.— The Camera 

Obscura. 



Part XXV., price 5d. 

105. The Microscope. Chap. L 

106. The White Ants— Their Manners 

and Habits. Chap. I. 

107. The Microscope. Chap. IL 

108. The White Ants— Their Manners 

and Habits. Chap. IL 

Part XXVI., price 5d. 

109. The Surfiuse of the Earth, or First 

Notions of Geography. Chap. L 

110. The Microscope. Cnap. III. 



111. The Surfiuse of the Earth, or First 

Notions of Geognuphy. Chap. U. 

112. The Microscope. Chapu IV. 

Part XXVIL, price 6eK. 
118. Sdence and Poetry. 

114. The Microscope. Chap. V. 

115. The Surface of the Earth, of First 

47otions of Oecgraphy. CSiap. IIL 

116. The MicroscoiM. Cnap. VL 

117. The Surfiice of the Earth, or First 

Notions of Qeograpl^. Chap. IV. 



• • 



Continued in Weekly Numbers at Id.; Monthly Parts at 5d. ; Quarterly 
Voluanei at Is, 6(2., and Half Yearly Vdwnes at 3«. 6(2. 
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First Book of Natural PhilOSOpliy ; or, an introduction to the study of 
statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, and Optics, with numerous examples. By 
Samuxl Nbwth, M.A., Fellow of University College, London. 12mo, 3a. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By samvbl nxwth, h.a. 

Second Edition, small 8yo, 7i. 6d. doth. 

A Handbook of Natural Philosophy. ByDioirrsins labdmxb,d.c.l.. 

Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Uniyersity CoU^re, 
London. A New fikiition, revised and greatly enlarged, with several hundred 
additional Illustrations. To appear in 18 Monthly Parts, at 1«., and in 4 
Volumes (one every two monthsX ^- each, cloth lettered. Being a series of 
Treatises composed in a popular and generally intelligiUe style, independently 
of the language and symbols of Mathematics. 

Mechanics. One Volume, 58. Beady. 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 



Optics. One Volume, 6«. Ready. 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Acoustics. 
One Volume. 6t. (April.) 



One Volume, 6«« Meady. 

Dr. Lardner^s Handbook of Astronomy. From the *• Handbook of 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy." 87 Plates and 200 Woodcuter Large 12mo, 
I6i. 6d. doth. 

Lardner*s Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

The/oUotpin^f Voltmui of the First Edition are ttiU on Sale. 
8B0OND COUIUBB, One VoL, 8«. 6d., contains:— Heat; Common Elec- 
tricity ; Magnetism ; Voltaic Electricity. THIRD OOUR8II, One VoL, 
16«. 6(2., contains :— Astronomy and Meteorology. With 87 Plates and 200 
Woodcuts. *•* Mther volume may be pwxfuuei eeparatay. 



MATHEMATICS, && 

" ♦ ■ 

V LEMENTS of Arithmetic. By Avovstub Db Moboak, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in University CoUege, London. Fifth Edition, with Eleven Ai^>endize8, 
Royal 12mo, He. clotiu 

De Horgan's Trigonometry and Double Algebra. Royai i2mo. 

7«. 6d, cloth. 

Barlow's Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Boots, Cube Boots, 

AND BECIPROCAIiS, up to 10,000. Stereotype Edition, examhied* and cor- 
rected. Under the supenntendence of the Sodety for the Difihsion of UseAil 
ELnowledge. Royal 12mo^ doth, $i. 

Arithmetical Books and Authors. From the invention of Pi-intfa^r to 

the present time ; being Brief Notices of a large Number of Works dnwn up 
from actual inqpeotion. By Augustus Dx Morgan^ Professor of Mathematios in 
University Coll^;e, London. Cheap issue. Royal 12mo, 2». dd. cloth. ^ 

A Course of Arithmetio as Taught in the Pestalozzian School, 

WORKSOP. By J. L. Ellbnbbboeb. 12mo^ 5$. cloth. A Key to Dittos U. 6d. 

The First Book of Euelid Explained to Beginners. Bycp. 

Haboh, B.A., Fellow of University CoUsge, and Principal of Denmark Hill 
* Grammar School. Fcap. 8vo^ 1«. 9d. doth. 

Th0 tfeometry of the First Three Books of Euclid. By direct 

proof from Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Frindples of the 
Science. By HsiraLUOH Wkdowood, H.A.» late Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 12mo, 2«. 6d, 

Beiner's Lessons on Form ; or, an Introduction to Geometry, 

as given in a Pestalozsiaa %3hool, Cheam, Surrey. 12mo, with numerous 
Dlsgrams, Zt. dd. doth. 

A First Book on Plane Trigonometry. Geometrical rrrigonometry. 




Integral 
Diagrams^ 12mo, doth limp, U. 6c(. 
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A lEathematioal Course for the University of London, By thomas 

KiMBBB, M. A. Second Issue, carefully revised, with a New Appendix. 8vo, 9t, 
Thw volume contains an outline of the subjects included in the regulations of 
^e Senate, and the Questions asked at the Matriculation and the B.A, Pass 
Bxaminations with Solutions of the Mathematical Papers in these Examina- 
tions from the foundation of the University to the present year. 

Bitchie'8 Principles of G^metry, femlUarly illustrated, and applied to a 
?^®*J S?^.V?®^ piuposes. Designed for the Instruction of Young Peraons. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, with 150 Woodcuts, 1«. 6d. 

Tables of Logaritluns, Common and Trigonometrical, to Five 

S^f S* ^^ *^® Superintendence of the Society for the Diflusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Fcap. 8vo, doth limp, Is. 6d, 

Lessons on Nnmber, as given at the Pestalozrian School, Cheam, Surrey. 
By ^AKLBs Rkinbr. The Master's Manual. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, ds. 
The Scholar's Praxis. 12mo, 2«. bound. 



GREEK 

^HE Anabasis of XenOpbon. Expressly for Schools. With Notes, a Geo- 
mphical and BiQgr«q)hical Index, and a Map. By J. T. V. Hardy, B.A., 
Principal of Huddersfield College ; and Ebmbst A^ams, daasical Master in Uni- 
venity College School. 12mo^ U. ed. cloth. 

Lexicon to AeSObylnS. containing a CMtical Explanation of the more Difficult 
Passagefli in the Seven Tragedies. By the Rev. W. Likwood, A.M- M.R.A.S. 
Second Edition. Bevised. 8vo^ 12*. cloth. 

Hew Greek Delectus: Being sentences for Translation ftom Greek into 
English, and English into Greek ; arranged in a Systematic Progression. By 
Dr. Bapbabl Kuhnkr. Translated and Edited from the German, by Dr. Alkx- 
▲ITDKB All£N. Third Edition, revised. 12mo^ 4<. cloth. 

Fonr Gospels in Greek. For the use of schools. Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 
l8, ed. This part of the Greek Testament is pitated separately for the use of 
Students beginning to learn Greek, the Evangelists being more generally read 
than the rest of the Testament. 

London Greek Grammar. Designed to exhibit, in smaU compass, the Ele- 
ments of the Greek Language. Edited by a GaAOUATi of the University oi 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. 12mo, dothlimp, U. 6d. 

Greek Testament. Grisbbaoh'b Txxt, with the various readings of Mill and 
ScHOLz. Second Edition, revised. Foap. 8vo^ doth, Qa. 6d. ; morocco, 12«. M. 

Plato. The Apology of Socsatsb, Cbxto, and part of the Phakdo, with English Notes, 
a Life of Socrates, Ac. Edited by Dr. W. Smith. Second Edition. 12mo^ doth,. fit. 

Sobson's Gonstmctive Greek Exercises. i2mo, doth, 7«. m. 

*»* This Work, which was originally intended to be a new edition of " Allen *a 
Constructive Greek Exercises,*'^ will take the place of that book. The general 
I»indples of both are IdenticaL 

What is the Power of the Greek Article ; and how may it be expressed 

in the English Yenion of the New Testament t By John Tatlob. 8yo, 2t. Od. 



LATIN. 



NjdW Latin Delectus i being sentences forTrandatlon from Latin into English, 
and English into Latin ; arranged in a Systematic Progression, on the plan of 
the Greek Delectus. By Dr. AusXAimKR Aludi. Third Edition, 12mo, 4m, doth. 

Hew Latin Keading-Book ; short sentences, Easy Narrations, and Descrip- 
tions, from Cassar's GaUio War, arranged in Systematic FrogTMBion. With a 
D&ctionaiy. Seoood Edition, revised. 12m<>, 2$, 6d, doth. 
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Constmctiye Latin ExeroiseSi for teaching the Elementa of the TiftTigii H ge 
on a System of Analysis and SynthesiB ; with Latin Beading Lessons, and copious 
Vocabularies. By John Robsoit, B.A., late Assistant Master in University 
College School. Third Edition, thoroughly reyised. 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

London Latin Oranunar ; including the Eton syntax and Prosody in English, 
accompanied with Notes. Edited by a Graduatk of the Universily of Oxford. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, Is, M. doth limp. 

First Latin Beading Lessons ; with complete vocabularies, intended M 
an Introduction to Csesar. By JoHV Bobsoh, B.A., Assistant Master in Uniyer- 
' sity College School. 12mo^ 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Principal Boots of the Latin Language, simplified by a display 

of their Incorporation into the English Tongue ; with copious Notes. By Hxmbt 
Hall. Fifth Edition. 12mo, Is. ed. cloth limp. 

The Germania of Tacitus, with Ethnological Dissertatlonsand Notes. By 
Dr. B. G. Latham. Author of the " English Language/' <bc. With a Map. 
Demy Syo, 12s. 6d. 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals. With English 
Notes and Bottiqsb's Remarks on the style of Taottus. Third Edition reTised 
and much improved. Edited by Dr. W. Smith. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

CSBSar for Beginners. Latm and English : with the Original Text at the end. 
12mo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Mythology for Versification; or, aBrief&ketch of the Fablesofthe Ancients, 

Prepared to be rendered into Latin verse. By the late Rev. F. Hodgson, M.A. 
Provost of Eton). New Edition. 12mo, 8s. bound. Ebt to Ditto. 8vo, 7s. 

Select Portions of Sacred History, conveyed in sense for Latin Verses. 
By the late Rev. F. Hoimmov, M. A. (Provost of Eton). Third Edition. 12mo^ 
8s. 6d, doth. Key to Ditto. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. doth. 

Sacred Lyrics ] or. Extracts from the Prophetical and other Scriptures of 
the Old Testament ; adapted to Latin Versification in the principal Metres of 
HoBAOB. By the late Rev. F. HoDosoir, M.A. (Provost of Eton). 12mo, 6s. M. 
doth. KxT to Ditto. 8vo, 12s. doth. 

Latin Authors, selected for the use of Schools : containing portions of Phsdma, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, Viigil's .SSneid, Caesar and Tacitus. 12mo, Is. 6d. doth. 



HEBREW. 

QBAMMAB of the Hebrew Language. By htman hurwitz, late 

Professor of Hebrew In University Coll^re, Loncfon. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, 13s. doth. Or in Two Parts, sold separately :— Eueuxnts, 4c 6d, 
doth ; Ettmoloot and Stktaz, 9«. doth. 

Book of Genesis in English Hebrew ; accompanied by an interlinear 
Translation, substantially the same as the authorised English version ; Philo- 
logical Notes, and a Grammatical Introduction. By W. GRSEmrxEU), M.R.A.B. 
Fourth Edition. Cheap Issue. 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. With the original Text in 
Hebrew characters at tne end. 8vo, Os. fid. doth. 



MAPS. 

# ■ 
^TEACHIU'O Maps:— L rivers and mountains, of England, Wales, 
* and Part of Scotland. M. II.— TOWNS of Ditto. M. 

Projections. Three Maps : Mkboatob ; Eubofb ; British Iblss. Stitched in 
a Cover, U Single Maps, Ad. each. 

Projections; wlthOutlineofCountiy. Three Maps stitched in a Cover, 1«. Single 
Maps, 4d. each. . 
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ENGLISH. 

___ ♦ 

^HE English Langnage. By Dr. R. G. Lathax, F.R.S., late FeUow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Fourth Editioii, greatly enlarged. 2 Vols. 8yo. II. 8«. 

A Handbook of the I^glish Langpiage. By Dr. n. g. latham, f.b.s. 

Second Edition, revised and much improved. Crown 8to, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

An English Oranunar for the Use of Schools. By Dr. b. g. 

Latham, F.R.S., late FeUow of Emg's College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition. 
12mo, 4s. 6d, doth. 

Elements of English Oranunar, for the TTse of Ladies* Schools. 

By Dr. B. G. Latham, F.R.S. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Elements of English Grammar, for Commercial Schools. By 

Dr. R. G. Latham, F.R.8. Fcap. 8to^ Is. M. doth. 

History and Etymology of English Grammar, for the Use of 

CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. By Dr. R. G. Latham, F.R.S. Fcap. 8vo, Is. W. cloth. 

First Outlines of Log^C, applied to Grammar and Etymology. By Dr. R. G. 
Latham. 12mo^ Is. 6d, cloth. 

Hew English Spelling Book. By the Rev. Gobham D. Abbott. second 
Edition, with Reading Lessons. 12mo, sewed, 6d, 

Eirst English Seader. By the Rev. G. D. Abbott. 12mo, with Ill\istrations. 
Is. doth limp. 

Second English Header. By the Rev. Q. D. abbott. 12mo, is. M, dothllmp. 



FEENOH. 



MERLET'S French Grammar. By p. F. Mkblkt, Professor of French 
in University College, London. New Edition. 12mo, 5fl. 6d. bound. Or, sold 
in two Parts : PBoirnNCiATioxr and Aooidehc% 8s. Qd, ; Stktax, 8s. 6d. (Kxt, 
New Edition, 8s. 6d.) 

Merlet's Tradnctenr ; or, HisTosioALk dramatic, and miscsllavbovs sxlbo- 

Tiqiro from, the best Fbbnoh Wbitkbs ; accompanied by Explanatory Notes ; a 
selection of Idioms, &c. New Edition. 12mo^ 5s. M. bound. 

Merlet's Dictionary of the Difflcnlties of the French Language ; 

containing Explanations of every Grammatical Difficultv ; Synonymes explained 
in a concise manner ; VerBificatian; Etymological Yocabulary; Free Exerdses, 
wit^ Notes ; Mercantile Expressions, Phrases^ and Letters ; Elements of French 
Composition. A new and enlaiged Edition. 12mo^ 0s. dd. bound. 

Merlet'S French Synonymes, explained in Alphabetical order, with 
Copious Examples. (From the " Diotxohabt or DrnlcuiiTUB.") 12mo, 2s. Od. 
doth. 

Stories firom French Writers, interlinear (fhnn Merlet's "Tradueteur".) 

^^' *•• GERMAN. 

The AdventlireS of Ulysses: a German Reading Book; with a short 
Grammar and a Vocabulary. By Paul Hxbsoh. Twenty-four Woodcuts. 12mo, 

•••^*^ Separata^. 

A Short Grammar of the (German Language. i2mo, cioth, 2t. 

ITALIAN. 

First Italian Conrse > Bdng a Practical and Ea«y Method of Learning the 
Elements of the Italian Language. By W. Brownino Smith, M.A., Second 
GUusical Master of the City of London School Royal 18mo^ doth, 8t. 6d. 

Fanizzi's Italian Grammar. i«mo, doth ump^ is. e^. 
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INTEELINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 



Cheap l$nu, at 1«. M. per volume. 

T.OCKE*S System of Classical Instruction, restoring the Method of 

Teaching formerly practiced in all Public Schools. The Series consists of the 
following Interlinear TranslationB with the Original Text, in which the quantity 
of the doubtftil Vowels is denoted ; critical and explanatory Notes, &c. 

*«* By means of these Works, that excellent system of Tuition is effectually 
restored which was 'established by Dean Colett Erasmus, and Lily, at the 
foundation of St. Paul's School, and was then enjoined by authori^ of the 
State, to be adopted in all other Public Seminaries of learning throughout the 
kingdom. Each Volume, 1<. Qd, 



LATIN. 

1. Phadbus's Fablkb of iBsop. 

2. Ovid's Mbtamobphoses. Book I. 
8. Vibgil's MutKLD, Book I. 

4. Pabsino IiBssons to Virgil. 

fi. OiBSAB'S IkYASION OF BBITAUr . 



GREEK. 

1. LuciAN*8 Dtalooubs. Selections. 

2. The Odbs ov Anacrbon. 

5. Homer's Iliad. Book I. 
4. Pabsino Lessons to Homsb. 

6. Xenophon's Mkmobabilia. Part I. 
6. Hbbodotvs's Histories. SdecUone. 

FRENCH.— BimfONDi ; the Battles of Cbesst and Poiotixbs. 
GERMAN;— Stobibb fbox Oebman Wbitbbs. 

\* A Second Edition of the Essay, explanatory of the System, with an Outline 
of the Method of Study, is published. 12mo^ sewed, price 6<L 



ANIMAI MAGNETISM. 



RABOir Von Beichenbacli's Researches on Magnetism, Elec- 

** TRICITT, HEAT. LIGHT, CRYSTALLISATION, AND CHEMICAL AT- 
TRACTION, IN THEIR RELATION TO THE VITAL FORCE. Translated 
and Edited (at the express desire of the Author) by Dr. Greqobt. of th^ Uni- 
Teraity of Edinburgh. Cheap Issue. One Volume, 8vo, 6*. 6d. clotn. 

"The merits of this remarlcable volimie are great. The painstaking, oon- 
scientious, cautiou% ingenious, — ^we had almost said the religious, and certainly 
the self-possessed enthusiasm with which the experimental clue is followed from 
turn to turn of the labyrinth, is surpassed by nothing of the same soi;^ in the 
whole range of contemporary science."— JfortA British Mview* 



ANATOMY, MEDICINE, &c 



D^- 



Qnain*S Anatomy. Edited by Db. Bhabpbi; and Mb. Quaik, Pro- 
ftiaovB of Anatomv and Fhyriology in University C<^ege; London. Illuft- 
trated by four hundred BngraTings on Wood. A New Edition in the Preet. 

Bemonstrations of Anatomy, a Oulde to the Dissection of the Human 
Body. By Gbobob Vines Blus, Professor of Anatomy in University Gdlege, 
London. Third Edition. Small 8yo. 12<. 6(2. doth. 

The Essentials of Materia Medica, Therapentics, and the 

PHARMACOP(EI AS. For the use of Students and Practitioners. By Alfbed 
Babing Gabbod, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutica in 
University Coll^, London. Fep. 8vo. 6«. 6ct. 

Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Midwifery. By 

Bdwabp Wm. Mubpht. A.M., M.D., Professor of Midwifery in University 
College, London. One Voliune, 8vo^ many Illustrations, 10*. 

"The work will take rank among the best treatises on the obstetric art. "By 
this work. Dr. Murphy has placed his reputation and his fiune on a solid ana 
durable foundation.'^— JDM6tin MedieaL Freu. 
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A Handbook of Physiology. By Willuk SEiniouBi Kntms, H.D., De- 
monstrator of Morbid Anatomy at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Assisted by 
Jamss Paget, Lecturer on Gkoieral Anatomy and Phjmiology at Bt Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital. One Yoliune, 12mo^ with Illustrations. A New Edition 
preparing, ' 

On Pain After Food ; its Catises and Treatment. By edwa&d 

Ballabo, H.D., Lond., Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at the School of 
Medicine adjoining St. Gteorge's HoepitaL One toL 4«. M. doth. 

Physical Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Abdomen. By edwabd 

Ballabd, M.D,, Late Medical Tutor in University College, London. Large 
12mo, 7«. 6d. doth. 

"The profession is much indebted to Dr. Ballard for this unpretending little 
volume, which, we feel certain, if carefully studied, will accomplish its object of 
removing many of the difficulties at present surrounding the diagnosis of 
abdominal diseases." — lancet. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, 

their Symptoms and Treatment, and the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. By 
W. H. Walshe, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of MecLicine and 
CSinical Medicine in University College, London ; Physician to University Col- 
lege Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest. A new and considerably enlarged edition. One Volume, 
12«. 6d. doth. 

" This work is what its name indicates it to be— eminentiy practical. That 
it will add largely to the already great reputation of its author, no question can 
be entertained. It is far in advance of any other Treatise on Diseases of the 
Chest, either in this or any other country. Every page — ^we were about to say 
every line— contains a fact, often new, and alwayi rating on the Author^s ovon 
obtervaiwM. Cases are Quoted to prove every new statement, and to support 
every alignment adduced in opposition to others. To the practitioner, the 
clinical teacher, and to the studentk this work will prove alike invaluable." — 
Medical Tinua. 

The Nature and Treatment of Cancer. By w. h. walshb, m.d.. 

Professor of Medicine in University College, Physician to University College 
Hospital, and Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest. One Volume, 8vo, with Illustrations. Cheap Issue, 6». Od. 

The Diseases of the EeCtnm. By Ricrabd Quaiv, F.B.S., Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in University CoUege, and Surgeon to University College Hos- 
pital. With Lithographic Plates. Second edition enlarged. Post 8vo. 7«. M. 
cloth. 

" This Treatise is eminently of a practical character, and contains nfuch 
original and valuable matter. It is not indeed a literarv compilation, but rather 
an exposition of the author's opinions and practice in those diseases." — Asiocia- 
tionJoumaL 

The Science and Art of SnrgOry. Being a Treatise on Suiglcalli^uries, 
Diseases, and Operations. By Johv Ebio^sbk, Professor of Surgerv in Uni- 
versity College, and Surgeon to Umversity College Hospitid. 250 Wood 
Engravings. 8vo. 1^ 5s. 

"The aim of Mr. Erichsen appears to be, to improve upon the plan of 
Samnd Cooper; and by connecting in one volume the science and xrt of 
Surgery, to supply the student with a text-book and the practitioner with a 
won: of reference, in which scientific prindples and practical details are alike 
induded. 

" It must raise the character of the author, and reflect great credit upon the 
College in which he is Professor, and we can cordially recommend it as a work 
of reference, both to students and practitioners."— Jfedieal Tinui, 

The Hioroscopic Anatomy of the Hnman Body in Health 

AND DISEASE. Illustrated with numerous Drawings in Colour. By Asthtjs 
Hill Hasball, M.B., Fellow of the I ^in n aia n Socie^, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, &c &c. Two Vols. 8vo» ai. 6f . 
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Hawaii's History of the British Freshwater Algce, induding 

Deseriptionii of the DesmidaB and DiatomacesB. With upwards of 100 Plates, 
illustratixig the yarioua speeiee. Two Vols. 8vo, 21. 5t. 

Morton's Surgical Anatomy of the Principal Ee^ons. 

Ck)inpleted by Mr. Cadge, late Assistant Suiigeon, University Ciollege Hospital. 
Twenty-five Lithographic Illustoations Coloured, and Twenty-five Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo, 21«. cloth lettered. 

*' The work thus completed constitutes a useAil guide to the student, and 
remembrancer to the practitioner. We can speak very fieivourably of the general 
eicecution of the work. The coloured lithoeraphs are, for the most part^ well 
drawn, and faithfully represent the broad features of the several puts. The 
woodcuts are well engraved, and veiy clearly exhibit the points which 
they are intended to illustrate." — Medical QaztUe, 

A Series of Anatomical Plates in Lithography. Edited by 

Jokes Qttaim, M.D., and Ebabmus Wilson, F.R.S. 

*«* A remarkcMjf cheap i$tu§ u now on »aU at the foUowing low prices .*— 

To Subscribers. Former Price. 

THE COMPLETE WORK, in Two Volumes, Royal £ «. d. £ s. d. 

Folio, Half-boimd Morocco 5 6 8 8 

THE SAME^ Full Coloured, Half-bound Morocco . 8 8 14 

The Work nuiy alao he purchoMd in uparate portioru, bound in Cloth and Lettered, 

ae/oUowt : — 

PLAIN. OOLOVRBD. 

To Subscribers. Former Price. To Sobscriben. Former Price. 

£ t. d, £, 9. d. £ i. d. £ «. d. 

Muscles. 51 Plates .. 160 118 — 240 8 12 

Vessels. 60 Plates . . . 160 118 — 200 880 

Nerves. 88 Plates .. 110 110 — 1 14 2 16 

Viscera. 82 Plates . . . 17 160 — 110 280 

Bones and Ligaments. 30 Plates 17 160 — 100 1116 

*«* Propomls with full partievlare may he had of the Publishen, hy whom and by aU 
BookeeUers, Subscriben' namee trill he received. 

On Gravel, Calculus, and Oout; chiefly an Application of Professor 
Liebig's Physiology to the Prevention and Cure of those Diseases. By H. Bencx 
Jones, M.D., F.R.S., Physician to St Oeoige's Hospital 8vo, 6«. doth. 



CHEMISTET, &c. 

♦ 

PEINCIPLES of Agricnltnral Chemistry, with special Reference to 

the late Researches made in England. By JUSTUS VON LIEBIO. Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Munich. Small 8vo., 2i<. 6d. cloth. Jtut pvbliAed, 

]^amillar Letters on Cliemistry. in its relations to Physiology, 

Dietetics, Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. By Justus Von 
LxEBia. A New and Cheap Edition, revised throughout, with many additional 
Letters. Complete in one Volume, Foolscap 8vo, price 6i, doth. 

Practical Phamiacy* The Arrangements^ Apparatus, and Manipulations of 
the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. £^ Francis Mohb, Ph. D., and 
Thkophilus Redwood, Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 400 Engravings on Wood. 8vo, 6«. 6c2. cloth. 

Gregory's Handbook of Inorganic Chemistry. For the use of 

students. By William Orxoobt. M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, revised and enlaxged. 12mo, 6«. 6cf. 
*' A young man who has mastered these few and by no means dosely printed 
pages, may venture to face any board of examiners on Chemistry, without ftar 
of being posed by any &ir questioD. **—A*$ociation JoumaL 
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Gregory's Handbook of Oi^^c Chemistry ; being a New and gnaUy 

Enlarged Edition of the "Outlines of Organio ChenuBtry, for the Um of 
Students." One volume, large 12mo, 9«. 6d. cloth. 

Handbook of OrganiO Analysis. By Justus Lixbio. Edited by 
Db. Hofmann, Professor in the Royal Goll^[e of Chemistry, London. Large 
12mo. Illustrated by 85 Wood Engravings. 6a. cloth. 

*' The work now before us is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
on this most important subject. The style is lucid, and the processes are not 
only explained to the mind, but are made manifest to the eye by a proftLsion of 
beautiful illustrations."— ifadtMZ Timet. 

Handbook of Inorganic Analysis. By frii&drich wshleb, h.d., 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Gottingen. Translated and Edited 
by Da. Hofmann, Professor in the Boyal Collie of Chemistry, London. Large 
12mo, 6t. 6d. cloth. 

"Next to Rose of Berlin in the ranks of living analytic chemists, particularly 
in the inorganic department of the art, stands Friedrich Wdhler, who has in 
this book given us a compendium of inorganic analysis, illustrated oy examples 
of the metiiods to be pursued in the examination of minerals, both of a simple 
and complex constitution, which, if followed out by the student wi^ ordinary 
care and patience, and with some little practical instruction, will not fail to 
render him a thorough master of this division of chemical knowledge."— 
AuociatUm JoumdL 

Elements of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative, and Quantitative. 

By Edward Andrew Pabnell, author of "Applied Chemistry; in Arts, 
Manufactures, and Domestic Economy." Second Edition, revised throughout^ 
and enlarged oy the addition of 200 pages. 8vo, Cheap Issue, 9t. cloth. 

Animal Chemistry; or, Chemistry in its Applications to Phy- 

SIOLOGT AND PATHOLOGY. By Justus Liebig, M.D. Edited fW)m the 
Author's Manuscript, by William Gbboort, M.D. Third Edition, almost 
wholly re-written. 8vo, Part I. (the first half of the work) 6$. dd. cloth. 

Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology. 

By Justus Lisbio, M.D. Edited from the Manuscript of the Author, by Lvok 
Playfaib, Ph. D., and Wm. Gbbgort, M.D. Fourth Edition, revised. Cheap 
Issue. 8vo, 6». 6d. 

Dyeing and Calico Printing. By Edwabd Andrew Pabnsll, Author of 
"Moments of Chemical Analysis." (Beprinted tram Pamell's "Applied Che- 
mistry m Manufactiires, Arts, and Domestic Economy, 1844.") With Illus* 
trations. Svo, 7t. cloth. 

Outlines of the Course of Qualitative Analysis followed in the 

GIESSEN LABORATORY. By Henrt Will, Ph. D., Professor Extraordinary 
of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. With a Prefaos by Baron Lisbio. 
Svo, 6>., or with the Tables mounted on linen, 7*. 

Turner's Elements of Chemistry. Edited by Professors lisbio and 
GssooBT. Eighth Edition. 1 VoL Svo, II. 10<. 



COMMON-PLACE BOOKS AND LITERAET DUEIES. 



'THE Literary Diary ; or complete Common-Place Book, with an Explana- 
tion and an Alphabet of Two Letters On a Leaf. Cheaper Edition. • Post 4to, 
ruled throughout, and strongly half-botmd, 8<. 6d. 

A Pocket Common -place Book, with Looks's index, cheaper Edition. 
PostSvo^ strongly half-bound, 6«. 6<f. 
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DRAWING, && 

— ♦ — 

IjIHEAL Drawing Copies for the Earliest InstmetfoiL 

priaing 200 subjects on 84 sheetn, mounted on 12 pieces of thick pMteboanl _^ 
the Author of " Drawing for Toung Children." In a portfolio. 5t6d. 

Easy Drawing Copies for Elementary Instmction. By«eAnthou 

of " Drawing for Young Children." Set I. Twenty-six Subjects moBited ozs^ 
pasteboard. Price St. 6d., in a Portfolio. Set II. Forty-one Subjects isontec^ 
on pasteboard. Price 3s. Oci., in a Portfolio. 
♦,* the Work may also be had (two sets together) in one Portfolio, price ^€<C- 

Drawing Models, consisting of Forms for Constructing various BuHdangu. 
Gateways, Castles, Bridges, &c The Buildings will be found sufficiently lar^<t. 
to be drawn from by a numerous Class at the same time. In a Box, witkx t 
small Treatise on Drawing and Perspective. Price 21. 10«. Length of the Bo:x 
18^ inches; breadth 13 inches; height 8i inches. 

Drawing Materials, a Quarto copybook of U leaves, common paper, 6ci 
A Quarto Copybook of 24 leaves, paper of superior quality, Is. Sd. A Quar-e* 
Copybook of 60 leaves, 1». 6d. Pencils, with very thick lead, B.RB. 2«. f>ej 
hau-dozen. Pencils, with thick lead, F. at Is. 6d. ditto. Drawing Chalk, &€£ 
per dozen sticks, in a Box. Port-crayons for holding the Chalk, 4d. each. 

Perspeotiye. its Principles and Practioe. By Q. B. Moors. In two paxta, Tesri 
and Plates. 8vo, cloth, 8«. M. 

The Principles of Colonr api>lied to Decorative Art By g. b. 

HooB^ Teacher of Drawing in University College, London. Fcap. 28. ed. 



SINGING. 

— « — 

THE Singing Master. People's Edition. (One-Half the Oii^al Price.> 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. 6«. cloth lettered. 

' • What chiefly delights us in the * Singing Master* is the intermixtimj of many 
little moral songs with the ordinaiy giees. These are chiefly composed by- 
Mr. Hickson himself; and we oould scarcely imagine anything of the kind 
better executed. They relate to exaotbr the class of subjects which all who 
wish well to the industrious orders would wish to see imprinted on their inmost 
nature— contentment with their lowly but honourable lot^ the blessings that 
flow from industry, the fostering of the domestic affections, and as^diations for 
the improvement of society.*'— C*o»i6«r»* JoumaL 
%♦ Sold also in Fvot Parts, any <tf tehick may be had separately asfoUows .— 

FIKST LESSONS IN SINGING AND THE NOTATION OF miSIG. 

Containing Nineteen Lessons in the Notation and Art of Beading Music. Svo, 

Is, sewed. 
EUDIMBNTS OP THE SCIENCE OF HARMONY OR THOROUGH BASS. 

8vo, 1«. sewed. _ . , . « , . 

THE FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. A selection of thirty single and pleasing 

airs, arranged with suitable words for young children. 8vo, l*. sewed. 
THE SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK. A selection of Vocal Music adapted 

for youth of different ages, and arranged (with suitable words) as two and thrse- 

part harmonies. 8vo, Is. (kU 
THE HYMN TUNE BOOK. A selection of Seventy popular Hymn and 

Psalm Tunes, arranged with a view of facilitating the progress of children learning 

to sing in parts. 8vo, 1«. M. 

The words without the Music may be had in three small books as fbllows :— 
MORAL SONGS, from the First Class Tunb Book. Id. 
AORAL SONGS, from the Skoond Class Trim Book, Id. 

. HTMNS from the Htmn Tumx Book, l^ 
*,* The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with the Music, may also, be 
hftd, printed on Cards, price Twopence each Card, or Twenty-five for Three Shillings. 
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